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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


IN ORDER THAT HE MIGHT ROB A NEIGHBOUR WHOM HE HAD 
PROMISED TO DEFEND, BLACK MEN FOUGHT ON THE COROMANDEL, 
AND RED MEN SCALPED EACH OTHER BY THE GREAT LAKES OF NORTH 
AMERICA.—Lord Macaulay, Frederick the Great. 

On March 2 the Admiralty announced that we had lost 
- 148,058 tons of shipping during the previous week. This is 
a high figure, the third highest since the begin- 
ning of the war. The week ending March 9 


'E was better, but the loss was still high, 98,873 tons. At the 


same time the German Air Force attacked with much greater 
strength than during January and February, their raids being 
very heavy on Liverpool, Glasgow, Portsmouth, Hull and 
London. The night war in the air, the night and day war 
under the sea have thus been greatly intensified. This, no 
doubt, is the big effort designed to weaken England so that 
she may be open to invasion. We have answers to all these 
German efforts. In the air the night bombers are being dealt 
with, 45 were brought down in the attacks during March. At 
sea there has been a reorganisation. A Naval Command, that 
of the Western Approaches, has been reorganised and 
strengthened. Admiral Sir Percy Noble has been appointed to 
it. Admiral Noble is thus in the post of greatest honour, for it 
isin the Atlantic that the enemy is making his chief effort, and 
it will be Sir Percy Noble’s task to conduct the operations 
which will defeat him. In the air we are doing well. About the 
sea we hear less, but all that we hear shows that our sailors are 
what they have always been. Our huge home garrison is still 
only asked to train and prepare for the battles that will come 
in Europe. They can do little against bombers, nothing 
against submarines. But the people who will help to beat 
these last are the farmers and gardeners. Never has there 


been such a swift turning over of the rich old English soil as 
VOL, CXVI. . 
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we see all round us. Men are working a 12-hour day to get 
their farms ready. It is a revolution and a sign that England 
is really awake—at last. 


THE most significant political event which has occurred since 
Christmas is Mr. Eden’s journey to the Near East and his 
prolonged stay there. He has held long 
conferences with General Wavell, and, as he 
was accompanied by Sir John Dill, the con- 
ferences must have been of the first importance. But the 
Foreign Secretary has not only seen British soldiers, he has 
done far more than that. With Sir John Dill and General 
Wavell he has visited Ankara and Athens and he has spent 
some time in both places. He has also seen the British 
representatives in Russia and Yugoslavia. Now we do not 
know how it came to pass that the Foreign Secretary, instead 
of the War Secretary, headed this important mission to the 
Near East. It was probably an accident and depended on 
Mr. Eden’s personality, which carries more weight than 
Captain Margesson’s. But, however this was, the move was 
an excellent one, and for the Foreign Secretary to change the 
unwholesome climate of the Foreign Office for that of countries 
where reality counts, must have given him an_ outlook 
which will permanently affect his views. The remarkable 
departure from precedent which this journey involves may 
have an effect upon the whole course of the war. The most 
rigid silence has been maintained about any decisions taken, 
but, as Mr. Eden’s visit coincided with the much stiffer 
attitude taken up by Yugoslavia in the middle of March, we 
may assume that Sir John Dill and General Wavell were 
able to reassure the Greeks and Yugoslavs as to our power to 
reinforce them effectively. Of our will to do so there was 
never any doubt. The American press reported on March 20 
that we had landed 100,000 men at Salonika. This would 
account for the long German halt on the Bulgarian frontier. 


Mr. Eden’s 
Journey 


THE position taken up by Mr. Eden in the Near East, even 
though this is only a temporary one, inevitably recalls the 
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t , Plans of other days. Lord Kitchener thought 
0 Kitchener's that we should have an Empire of the Middle 
‘ East, a loosely bound group of States, perhaps 
{ with their own rulers, but under our protection and influence. 
In this he would have included Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Irak, 
with Iran, Turkey and the Hedjaz as its allies. He would 
have placed the capital at Cairo and from thence he would have 
guarded the route to India and East Africa. It was just such 
a post as he would himself have filled to admiration. If such 
an Empire had been formed after the last war, we should not 
now have been fighting for our lives and anxiously watching 
both ends of the Mediterranean. But after the last war we 
were busy scrapping all our defences and with them as much 
of our Empire as we could get rid of. Now we see our 
mistake and the old idea of an Empire of the Middle East may 
occur to some of our rulers. Mr. Eden’s trip has not extended 
to Iraq or Iran, although Ministers from Iraq have visited 
him. But it has included Turkey and a very useful trip to 
Greece, both countries very important to the future of the 
Middle East. 


' eT ws we SH 


On March 2, German troops entered Bulgaria, an unconditional 
surrender to German threats having been made by the 

. Government of that country. The British 
atet Selgarte Government, having had no Balkan policy 
up to that time but the fatuous one of keeping the peace, 
looked on, and their representative was only withdrawn 
several days later. This failure of ours should once more 
teach the lesson that diplomacy is a craft needing not 
only skill, but long preparation. We cannot blame the 
Foreign Office clerks, who, having been told by successive 
Governments that no diplomatic policy was needed as long as 
Geneva existed, for not, having—in secret—prepared the 
national policy now required of us. “‘ Foreign policy,” said 
Talleyrand, ‘‘ cannot be improvised.’ We have tried to 
create, hurriedly, in the middle of a war, the contacts which can 
1 | only be slowly built in years of peace. Itis to Mr. Eden’s credit 
e | that he has gone to pick up what pieces of some sort of foreign 
policy he can find amidst the dust and stress of the Near East. 
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Bulgaria having gone over to the enemy, what is the 
position of Yugoslavia—the next victim, and if that country 
goes over to the enemy, how can Greece be protected ? The 
roads into Greece from Bulgaria are mountainous, the frontier 
there can be defended. But from Yugoslavia the way in is 
easy, Greece is open to attack on her north-western frontier, 


HITLER’S management of the Yugoslav Ministers was a 
classical instance of his talent for undermining the foreign 
policy of a small country. In the middle of 
February he asked Yugoslav Ministers to come 
and see him. He said, “‘ I ask you for nothing, but I want to 
expose the situation to you. I have conquered Westem 
Europe, the countries which have not submitted are almost 
off the map and I need not consider them. I have won the 
war and shall shortly be dictating the new order of Europe.” 
He recapitulated his successes, “‘ I want you to define your 
position. Are you prepared to join the new order—or—— ?” 
Hitler said he would like the Yugoslavs to give their answer 
in a couple of weeks. After squirming a good bit, the Yugoslav 
Government offered a non-aggression pact. Hitler simply 
said, “‘It is not enough.’”’ The Germans paused on the 
Bulgarian frontier until they could be sure of the Yugoslav 
position. The people of that country are brave; they 
have a stout army with 40 divisions of troops, but they have 
few planes and other modern equipment is not abundant. 
Added to this weakness are the facts that the German move 
into Bulgaria has turned the Yugoslav flank, and that the 
Government of that country is in timid hands. The Regent, 
Prince Paul, dreads battle as a cat dreads water. There is not 
much hope in him for this brave and patriotic people. Certain 
preparations for defence are being made, but the Yugoslavs 
have no Metaxas, no Alexander to rally and lead them in their 
hour of difficulty. 


The Yugoslavs 


THERE remain Greece and Turkey, both our Allies, both o 
whom we are, at the moment, protecting from invasion, Greece 
by our aerial support, Turkey by our Libyan 


Turkey victories. Turkey speaks by her Press and 
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public men of resisting direct attacks on her territory, and no 


one doubts that she will defend the Dardanelles. Much more 
than this, however, is required. She has to consider the 
increasingly Germanised policy of Vichy, Vichy which still 
controls Syria. We shall almost certainly be hampered in our 
effort to reinforce Turkey by the attitude of the French 
Government in Syria, and their semi-hostile attitude is very 
much increased by Turkey’s hesitations. Until someone 
besides Hitler speaks to Admiral Darlan with decision, he will 
continue to endeavour to play us and the Germans off one 
against the other. Turkey can say the necessary word. 
Of all their colonies, Syria is the dearest to the French. Their 
early colonial ambitions were centred on it—Syria is in their 
legend. The Vichy men, having ruined France, are trying to 
throw away the French Empire by allowing Germany to 
control it. This policy could be checked in the Eastern 
Mediterranean by Turkey. 

Looking at the whole confused Middle Eastern scene we 
can say this. German strategy has always included the 
Balkans and beyond, for the German Air Force must have oil. 
But it is not likely that the German Headquarters’ Staff 
expected to have to fight there this spring. We may judge this 
by the reluctance with which Hitler has sent aircraft to 
support Italy in Albania, and the fact that the great bulk of 
German airplanes are still available for attacking England. 
But the marvellous Greek defence has drawn the war East, 
and the German forces must willy-nilly follow it there. It is 
our duty to support the Greeks to the utmost of our power, 
and we may be sure that this support will be given. 


A STRONG Italian offensive started on the morning of March g 
in the central sector of the Albanian battlefield. It con- 
= tinued until March 16. From the Aoos River 
digious +4 Mount Tomori the Italians attacked, throw- 
ing all the weight of seven divisions against the 

Greek lines. Supported by a vast quantity of artillery and 
of machine guns, well supported by aeroplanes and tanks, this 
great Italian offensive altogether failed to shake the Greeks—or 
to move them. And, after each onslaught, the Greeks 


The Pro 
Greeks 
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counter-attacked with vigour. The Greeks claim to have 
taken 3,000 prisoners during this week’s fighting, which left 
the Italians severely shaken. The Times Athens correspondent 
says that besides the seven divisions, the Italians put a Legion 
of Black Shirts into the battle, besides three independent 
regiments of picked men. 


“Such a mass of troops on a sector barely 20 miles 
wide is unprecedented. The enemy’s hope was that 
nothing could prevent his forces from breaking down 
Greek resistance and opening a breach... but the 
successive waves of attackers broke themselves on the 
granite of the Greek resistance, sustaining terrible 
losses . . . The whole area was covered with the bodies 
of Italians.” 


The blow to Italy of this failure is intense. That she 
should be defeated by Britain, a great power, is one thing; 
that she should be utterly out-generalled and out-fought by 
Greece is another. In this last Albanian battle the Italians 
went all out, their casualties show this, but they did not 
gain a yard of ground and the discouragement of their Army 
and of the nation behind the army is now extreme. 


Ir is not often that a newspaper greatly influences events, 
but on March 8 an Athenian journalist, M. Vlachos, editor of 
: the Kathinerimi, dipped his pen into flame and 
os wrote words which roused the whole Greek 
nation. The public were electrified, and The 
Times’ Athens correspondent, to whom we are indebted for 
the transmission of this wonderful document, tells us that “ all 
Athenians knew immediately . . . that March 8 was a great 

day in the history of resurgent Hellas.” 
The article took the form of an open letter to Hitler. Here 

it 1s :— 

“Your EXCELLENCY, Greece, as you know, desired 
to stay out of the present war. When it started she was 
only just recovering from innumerable deep wounds which 
foreign wars and internal dissensions had left on her. . . . 


Let us forget the documents which Greece has published 
officially, or the many speeches, texts, and other proofs of 


ITA 
M. 


To | 
The: 
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oa our stubborn wish to stay out. Let us only dwell on this : 
ft that Greece, when the Italians sank the [cruiser] Helle in 
nt Tenos harbour, hid the torpedo fragments that were 
on found, after it was found they were Italian. She did this 
nt because she would otherwise have been forced to declare 
war on the Italians, a war she did not desire to fight either 
alone or with allies, whether Balkan or British. She 
les wanted this tiny corner of land to remain in peace... . 
at because her geographical position is such that she wishes 
mn to have as enemies neither Germans on land nor British 
he on the sea. 
he “Greece at that moment had, besides her peaceful 
se intentions, additional guarantees of security, two signa- 
ies tures, one Italian, the other British. Yet when Greece 
had tangible proof of the impending Italian attack and 
was thus persuaded that the one signature was valueless, 
he she did not turn, as she should have, to the other, but 
ig: turned—your Excellency will remember—to you. 
by “Greece asked for your protection. The details of 
_ your answer I do not exactly know. But I know, from 
i the lips of our great leader [General Metaxas], that 


Germany replied by advising us not to give cause for 
ny provocation—more especially not to mobilise. We 
therefore gave no provocation ; we did not mobilise ; 
we were, in fact, slumbering peacefully, for the day before 
t the Italian Minister presented his ultimatum he actually 
S, nee : alee sell 

invited us to accept his hospitality. 


nd | Tray having attacked her and Germany having looked on, 
ek [| M. Vlachos asks Hitler the question, to whom was Greece to 
he To Whom were turn? | 


for | Theytoturn ? “To whom, then, did you wish Greece to 
all turn? The Italians had already declared war. You, we 
eat regret to say, were in Florence on that very morning of 


October 28. Should Greece have remained alone? She 
had neither fleet nor air force nor material nor money. 


” She turned to the remaining signature, ‘ the British,’ and 

they, whose country was being burned, who, as they said at 
red the time, had not sufficient means for their own defence, 
vas came to our aid. They came, too, without demands, 
ich or appeals for paper pacts. A few days later Greek 
e3 soldiers fell with the first British airmen at the front 
1ed which had been opened by the Italians’ barbarous assault. 
; of “What happened next you and the whole world know. 


The Italians are being defeated—by us the small, the 
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weak. They have not been beaten up there on the front 
by the British, for no British soldiers have yet set foot in 
Albania, but because they have no ideals, no soul... , 
But this is irrelevant. For you told us yourself that you 
chose to remain an onlooker. ‘ It is an Italian affair,’ you 
said. ‘ I will not intervene unless the British Army lands 
in force in Salonika.’ 

‘“ We might have asked you: ‘ What about Florence, 
On the day the Italians attacked us you met them by the 
Arno. Did you not then deliver Greece to them?’ But 
we put no such question, and when some indiscreet folk 
sought to remind us of that, we used to answer: ‘ The 
Italians fooled them.’ 

‘“ We wanted to believe that ; it was in our interest, 
. . . The swastika fluttered outside your Legation in 
Athens on New Year’s Day; it flew at half-mast when 
General Metaxas lay dying; your Minister even offered 
our new Prime Minister his congratulations, and com- 
mercial relations were renewed between us. Once you 
even lodged a violent protest when an American news- 
paper reported that German tanks had appeared in 


Albania. All was well. . . . The British were our allies 
with their aeroplanes and their Navy ; but with nothing 
else. . . . It will be enough to mention that once when a 


British machine was forced down in Salonika we asked 
the British not to remove it themselves for fear the arrival 
of even 10 British soldiers should give provocation.” 


HERE the open letter speaks of the apprehensions of the 
Greeks when German troops went to Roumania and then to 

i Bulgaria. The writer asks why the Germans 
cr en . now want to invade Greece ? 

“To prevent the creation of a front in 
the Balkans against Germany? Neither 
Serbia nor Turkey has any reason to let the war spread. 

“It is perhaps to save the Italians in Albania. But 
would not the Italians be finally and irrevocably defeated 
the moment even one German soldier sets foot in Greece? 
Would not all the world shout that 45,000,000, after 
attacking our 8,000,000, were now begging for the help of 
another 85,000,000 to save them ? Perhaps you will say 
to us, ‘ What about the British ?’ We reply that we did 
not bring them. It is the Italians who brought them to 
Greece. Do you wish us to order them to go? Even so 
let us tell them to go. But to whom? To the living? 


nothing 
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For we can hardly dispatch dead, those who fell in our 
mountains, who landed wounded in Attica and here 
breathed their last, to those who while their country was 
burning at home, came here and fell here, and found 
tombs here. 

“ Your Excellency, there are some infamies which are 
not done by Greece. We can send away neither the dead 
nor the living. Instead we will stand beside them till 
some ray of light shines again and the storm finally passes. 
And you? They always say you will try to invade 
Greece. We do not believe that an army with a history 
and a tradition will want to soil itself by such a despicable 
action. 

“ What will your army do, your Excellency, if, instead 
of divisions of infantry and artillery Greece sends to 
garrison the frontiers a force of 20,000 wounded, legless, 
armless, bloody and bandaged, to welcome it? Will 
there be an army to strike at such a garrison? Small 
or great, the free army of Greeks will stand in Thrace as 
it stood in Epirus. It will fight. It will die there, too. 
In Thrace it will await the return of that runner from 
Berlin who came five years ago and received the light of 
Olympia, and has changed it into a bonfire, to bring death 
and destruction to a country small in size but now made 
great, and which after teaching the world how to live, 
must now teach the world how to die.” 


Nobility has no echo in Hitler’s soul and he is incapable 
of understanding the last passage. If a force of wounded 
and cripples stood in his way he would order his tanks to run 
over it, rejoicing in the weakness that could not withstand him. 


A CUTTING-out expedition on the Lofoten Islands on March 4 
was carried out in style by British and Norwegian forces. 

The raid had three objects. The first was to 
ae haga destroy plant used for the production of fish 

oil. This is particularly valuable to Germany 
and is used in the making of explosives. The second aim was 
to destroy German and German-controlled shipping. The 
third was to take prisoners, the enemy key men who control 
the oil-production plant and any quislings who might be 
about. Those were the objects with which the expedition 


started, but actually there was another result. Several 
1* 
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hundred Norwegian patriots seized the opportunity of getting 
to England, and food and supplies were given to those who 
could not get away. The expedition was a great success: 
the oil plants were destroyed, 215 German prisoners were 
made, 18,000 tons of enemy shipping were destroyed, including 
one fully-loaded German ship of 10,000 tons. No damage or 
casualties were sustained by our forces. The landing was a 
complete surprise. The one Englishman on Lofoten described 
his emotion on walking out and seeing an English officer— 
‘““ When he spoke to me I was so excited I did not know what 
I was saying or whether I was talking English or Norwegian,” 
he said. Reuter’s correspondent was on board one of the 
English ships, and he wrote this vivid account of what 
occurred : 


“T am writing as we steam away from the scene of 
operations, but as use of our wireless would reveal our 
position, it cannot be transmitted yet. 

“ Great pillars of smoke and flame dwarfing the snow- 
covered mountains which drop sheer into the sea along 
this part of the fiords testify to the destructiveness of the 
raid. One dense black column is billowing up to 6,000 
feet far above the clouds, another envelops the moun- 
tains for miles in a foglike pall. 

“The operation took the Germans completely by 
surprise. For hours ships were on ‘ Hitler’s back door- 
step.’ But no attempt was made to interfere with them. 

“We arrived shortly before dawn and split up to go 
to our various objectives. These were soon located. 
While the warships kept guard, I watched our par- 
ticular group of troops land. Led by the ship, the boats 
made rapidly for landing places, where the men got 
ashore before anyone there had time to discover what 
was happening. So intense was the cold that spray 
breaking over the boats froze as it fell on them. 

“ Within ten minutes of landing the troops had taken 
control of the telegraph station, post office, and police 
office. Next they turned their attention to oil, cod liver 
oil, and cod-fishing factories known to be working for the 
Germans. Soon six of these had been destroyed. The 
English manager of one was rescued and brought back 
to Britain.” 


There were wonderful scenes of enthusiasm on the part of the 
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Norwegians, and all through the country this event made a 
great stir. German fury was later vented on the district. 
The houses of the unfortunate inhabitants of Lofoten were 
destroyed and many people were shot. 


Last August, under the tremendous pressure placed upon the 
British fighting forces by the defection of France, we left 
_.. , British Somaliland to the Italians. It was 
al a ™ painful to go, and there can have been few 
Englishmen whose hearts did not stir when 
they heard, on March 17, that our troops were back in this 
British protectorate and that they had captured Berbera, 
the capital of the province. This incident marks the beginning 
of the end in East Africa. The campaigns which have been 
in progress against Italian forces in Eritrea, Somaliland 
and Abyssinia go steadily on. In Abyssinia, which has only 
belonged to Italy for six years, we are raising native levies 
under British officers. Our effort to dislodge Italy from this 
part of Africa has been broken into a series of battles of 
very varying nature. In the south, in Jubaland, the advance 
has been rapid. Based upon the sea the troops have on 
occasions moved with almost Libyan speed. But among the 
precipices of Eritrea and Abyssinia progress has been slow 
and we have not yet taken Keren. The British command has 
made no rash attempt here. Italian strongholds are bombed, 
for we have the mastery of the air in East Africa. But we do 
not waste lives. For time is on our side in this battle. No 
supplies can reach the Italians by sea and we know that they 
are short of many things. Now that we have Berbera—it was 
taken from the sea—we can put further pressure on the 
Italian forces. In their East African campaign, South 
African and West African forces have greatly distinguished 
themselves, while the South African Air Force has done 
invaluable work. 


THE little news we get from France is contradictory and 
bewildering. To anyone familiar with the French people and 
accustomed to contact with their versatile 
and critical mentality, the existence of such 
a screen of wet blankets as that held between 


Where is 
France ? 
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France and the world by the Vichy Government is incompre- 
hensible. It cannot exist, and yet it is there. Even the acute 
treachery of the Paris journalists is easier to understand than 
the solemn follies of Vichy. The Paris journalists have been 
bought by Hitler ; they are giving value for money. But the 
Government of Marshal Pétain—recently manipulated for the 
ninth time—has men in it who have undertaken the destruc- 
tion of France apparently for the sadistic pleasure of doing it, 
or rather in pursuit of some mental fantasy of their disordered 
brains. How did such men get their ideas, if you can dignify 
their policy by speaking of ideas, and thinking the crude and 
childish thoughts they do, how did they come to power so 
that Vichy could inflict such experiments as are now tried 
on the living, suffering people of France? An article in 
La France Libre, the remarkable monthly review published 
in London, recently printed an article by M. Réné Cassin, 
which describes the coup d'état of June, 1940, and traces the 
political history of its authors. Ever since the Republic 
started after the disastrous war of 1870 there have been, he 
says, powerful anti-democratic elements in France. These 
elements used any episodes unfavourable to the régime. 
Boulangism and Nationalism both were typical of this kind 
of anti-Republicanism. M. Réné Cassin does not mention the 
Dreyfus case. But in that the reactionary elements made a 
powerful attempt to suppress the justice on which all demo- 
cratic régimes are founded. The theory of the anti-Republicans 
was that everything that could must be exploited against 
Republicanism ; any stick was good enough to beat it with. 


M. RENE CAssIN quotes the political writer Maurras for the 
methods to be employed by conspirators. Maurras is one of 

the adherents of the present French collapse. 
edge ® Formerly a patriot and a Monarchist, he now 

eats German dirt daily and seems to enjoy it. 
But such as he gave us Vichy and the ruin of France. Monsieur 
Cassin quotes Maurras’ own account of how he proposed to 
prepare such a “revolution” as that of Marshal Pétain. 
Writing some years ago, Maurras said : 
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‘“‘ All political action can be reduced to the art of 
waiting for the opportune moment, the fortunate hazard. 
To wait, to watch, the heart alive, the mind stretched, 
the hand ready and almost in action. A man who thus 
waits neglects no chance. He knows that men and things 
have value only given them by their positions. Troubled 
times upset positions and change values. Then a trifling 
force can, with luck, have a strength which may decide 
everything.” 


And again: “‘ A small effort made at the right time, just when 
opposing energies are balanced, may have important con- 
sequences.” 

In 1934 there was one such troubled time centring on the 
Stavinsky case, but in spite of the best efforts of the anti- 
Republicans the régime was not then shaken. In 1940 the 
military defeat, always sinister to any régime which endures it, 
swept the Republic away, and the current towards an authori- 
tative Government, which had been noticeable before the war, 
swept the men of Bordeaux and Vichy along in the direction 
desired by Germany. The cry was set up that a proletarian 
revolution was coming. Generals Pétain and Weygand seem 
to have been stampeded by this threat. As a fact says M. 
Cassin, “‘ never had the danger of a revolution in France been 
so unlikely.”” But the cry served and we see what we see. 
Vichy can have no future—even its adherents realise that 
not only Hitler stands between it and the oblivion which 
will soon cover it, but it has a very sinister present. 


AFTER a recent meeting of General Weygand and Admiral 
Darlan a statement was issued by Radio Toulouse. This said 
that at a conference on politics, economics 
and military affairs, the defence of the French 
African Empire had been considered. This 
defence, it was said, will be energetically assured by French 
forces against all aggression. This was an almost de Valera 
touch, for there is only one aggressor to be feared, the German ; 
and unless General Weygand and Admiral Darlan are going to 
campaign against de Gaulle’s forces in Africa, they need only 
make their plans of campaign against the old enemy. There 


Can Vichy hold 


an Empire ? 
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are those that think the two old soldiers, Marshal Pétain 
and General Weygand, would rather see Germany win this 
war than their old comrade in arms, Britain. We cannot 
believe that they are so foolish. They must know by now just 
where their armistice “as between soldiers ’’ with Hitler has 
brought their unhappy country. They must realise that while 
France, united and strong, possessed a great Empire, Vichy, 
the symbol of helplessness and weakness, can have none. 
Algeria and Tunis are being drained—not for France, they 
could bear that—but for Germany, the overlord of Vichy. 
The French colonial system is a close one, binding the colonies 
to the mother country by close economic ties. The destruc- 
tion of French economy has meant the ruin of Algeria and 
Tunis. The ships come to Marseilles with goods. They 
return nearly empty. General Weygand must be aware of this. 
The troops he commands know it. They are restive at 
standing to arms and watching the Italians retreat before the 
British. These honours—this Northern African land might 
have been conquered from Italy by them. The successes of 
General de Gaulle’s men at Kufra, showed what could be 
done. How can Vichy hope to hold any portion of the French 
Empire by such do-nothing tactics? Thus was France lost! 
But if the two great French soldiers are uncertain in their 
action, the French sailor, Admiral Darlan, is not. He, ina 
recent speech, evidently dictated by Berlin, proclaimed his 
belief that Germany was more generous than England, because 
she had given back part of the wheat looted from France. 
He threatened to fight England for the right to break our 
blockade. 


To create differences between England and France has been 
Germany’s policy for 100 years. Every German Foreign 

Minister works ceaselessly to this end, and 
es in Busch’s life of Bismarck the machinery 

employed was fully exposed. The ruthless- 
ness of Germany is enhanced under Hitler, but he is only 
carrying out the old policy. He smashed France last June, 
but the stout-hearted defence of English soil has enheartened 
the French and has shown them that all is not lost. There 
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have been stirrings inside France, in spite of the German 
occupation and of the Lavals and Darlans. The Germans 
have therefore acted. The corrupt politician Laval is no 
longer any good to them; he is too blown upon, and they 
have replaced him by Admiral Darlan, a man of no political 
experience, whose old jealousy of the British Navy caused him 
to keep the French Navy at home at the time of the Armistice. 
We are apt to forget the tremendous leverage the Germans 
have over the weak and confused groups of men who nominally 
govern France. They hold 1,800,000 French prisoners, who 
are being shockingly ill-treated. They hold more than half 
France, they have cleared the Occupied Regions of food and 
of much else, including machinery. The Germans would 
think nothing of shooting the French prisoners in batches of 
10,000, and Vichy knows this; the Germans would also 
think nothing of starving and murdering the French as they 
have starved and murdered the Poles. These threats are real 
threats. They have stampeded the formless Government of 
Marshal Pétain. But there is no indication that they have 
affected the French people, rather the reverse. ‘‘ We uphold 
the blockade, we will eat when the English have won,” said 
a letter from France the other day. ‘“‘ We bless your aero- 
planes as they fly over us, we pray for them,” said another. 
Do not let us think of the French as a lot of Darlans or Pétains, 
and let us hope that among her gallant people a new national 
figure will arise to throw the enemy out of France. We 
should play into Hitler’s hands if we thought France were 
behind the puppets worked by German hands. 


ADMIRAL DARLAN has taken the place in Marshal Pétain’s 
Government formerly allotted to M. Laval. He is not only the 

; rincipal Minister, but he is also the declared 
Spiel Basing si of the Marshal. Like M. Laval, he 
is evidently prepared to serve Hitler before he serves France, 
and we have had recent evidence of this. Speaking at Vichy 
at a gathering which included members of the American 
Press, Admiral Darlan—who had just been to Paris to receive 
his orders from Abetz, the German representative there— 
made an attack upon the British and on their blockade. In 
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it he went the length of saying that Germany—which has 
bled France white—is more generous than England, which is 
fighting for the restoration of France. What gave point to 
his speech was the presence of Marshal Pétain. 


‘“T have not ordered French warships to convoy 
foodships, but I will ask Marshal Pétain’s authorisation 
to do so if the British continue their seizures and sinkings 
of these ships. 

“Tn the hope of a better understanding with England 
I will not protect our foodships for the next few weeks, 
The Germans have proved by releasing two million 
quintals of wheat earmarked for the Army of Occupation 
that they are more generous than the British, but I am 
still hopeful of an understanding and more generous 
action by England. 

‘““T told Admiral Leahy, the United States Ambassador 
to Vichy, last night that the blockade alone is powerless 
to starve Germany. The blockade does not harm Ger- 
many. It touches only peoples who are not taking part 
in the war. I am responsible for feeding 40,000,000 
people in France, plus millions more in Africa. I will 
feed them even if I have to use force.’’—Reuter. 


Marshal Pétain was silent during Admiral Darlan’s talk, 
although he frequently nodded approbation. 


THE British reply was given at once by the Ministry of 
Economic Warfare. It was that 


“the Germans may have released two 
The Facts million quintals of wheat (approximately 
200,000 tons) for France. This measure scarcely reflects 
any generosity on their part, since they are only returning 
a fraction of the wheat they have looted from France in 
the last ten months. 

‘‘ Admiral Darlan stated he was still hopeful of an 
understanding with Britain over this matter. We in 
this country hoped and continue to hope that France 
will show understanding for our blockade policy. If 
there were any means of helping unoccupied France 
without helping Germany the British Government will 
always be prepared to consider them... . 

‘“Admiral Darlan may be responsible for feeding 
40,000,000 people in France. Great Britain, however, 
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is fighting to free not 40,000,000 people in France, but 
many times that number of enslaved people in Europe, 
including those same 40,000,000 Frenchmen.”’ 


It might have been added that the wheat was taken from the 
French in direct contravention of the Armistice terms. 
France is almost self-supporting in wheat; she would not 
suffer hunger if she were allowed to retain what she grew. 


AMERICAN pressure is being put upon the British Government 

to relax the blockade in favour of France. But there is 

. already a tremendous gap in it which we have 

oe ., not attempted to close. This is the traffic 

between France and her Mediterranean 

Colonies. The newspaper France gave, on March 13, the 

following figures taken from French official sources. These 

show the large arrivals at Marseilles of material, four-fifths 
of which go at once to Germany and Italy. 


Dec. 8-14 Dec. 15-21 = Jan. 5-11 
Number of ships 


arriving . . 76 75 54 
Goods imported . 67,147 tons 68,166 tons 81,197 tons 
Number of ships 

leaving ' ‘ 83 95 52 


Goods exported . 23,689 tons 18,246 tons 11,862 tons 


The goods imported between December 15 and 21 included : 

231 casks of cured meat; 10,574 boxes and casks of 
salted sardines ; 230 cases of anchovies ; 1,316 of salt fish ; 
12,737 sacks of dried peas; 3,276 cases of eggs; 6,485 of 
semolina ; 60,489 bags of sugar; 360 parcels of hides ; 
11,643 barrels of wine ; 75 pipes of alcohol; 200 bendes of 
thum ; 4,504 ingots of lead. 

During the week of January 5 to January I1, the following 
goods were among those brought to Marseilles : 

83,666 crates of bananas; 9,113 bags of sugar; 10,234 
bags of coffee; 46,707 boxes of rubber; 3,848 boxes of eggs ; 
14,432 kilos of crude oil; 97,840 bags of cocoa ; 24,527 bags 
of ground nuts; 1,217 bags of copra; 9,890 bags of palmistes ; 
13,433 bags of almonds; 454 bales, 212 parcels and 487 
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packets of bullocks’ hides; 382 bundles of buffalo hides; 
382 bundles of green hides ; 58 parcels of cured hides; 49 
parcels of sheep skins. 

When we think that some four-fifths of this material 
entering Marseilles is requisitioned on arrival by German and 
Italian ‘‘ Armistice Commissioners,’ it will be seen that 
Great Britain, in her desire to make things easy for Vichy 
has allowed an immense hole to be created in the blockade of 
Germany. 


THE American Parliament has now passed the President's 
Bill for lending help to Britain in her titanic struggle. He 
has put at the disposal of our wealth the 
resources of the workshops of America. Further 
he has made it clear that he does not expect immediate 
payment or payment in money. We can see the direction of 
his future demands in the fact that 50 obsolete American 
destroyers have been paid for by air-sites in British Colonies 
from Newfoundland to British Guiana. When we feel sad at 
the territorial concessions we have had to make and shall 
further make to the U.S.A., let us not blame the Americans 
for the pass we are in or the profit they will make, but rather 
our own blind and besotted politicians who, in failing to give 
us defences, have forced us to part with what is far more 
precious than money. There is another important matter we 
have to think of. It is one which our Press neglects to remind 
us of. The moral weight of America’s help is very great, we 
feel it so and are thankful to know that we have it. Our 
oppressed Allies, too, the Poles, the Norwegians, the Dutch, the 
Belgians were immensely encouraged, they felt that the dawn 
was here when they heard the news. The Greeks looked up 
from their battlefields and smiled grimly. Such neutrals as 
count were impressed. But in Germany the effect was very 
small. Moral effect does not tell behind the wall erected 
between Germany and the world. The Germans do not count 
morals as anything. When Hitler heard that the Pope was 
against him, he said, ‘‘ How many cannon has he got?” 
When the Germans heard that the U.S.A. would help Britain, 
they said, ‘‘ How?” for they know that America is disarmed 
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and that it will be a year before she can do much. They are 
certain they can break us before then. We know that they 
are wrong. But it is as well that we should know what they 
think. The talk of special correspondents, of neutrals, ‘‘ just 
returned from Germany ”’ about the “ depression ”’ when the 
American Senate passed the Bill is all my eye. 


THE day of reckoning with the United States will come after 
the war and we should delude ourselves if we failed to under- 

.. stand this. The Americans are not giving us 
We Semaening the munitions we require, they are letting us 
have them to use and they will certainly not expect us to 
repay them in obsolete naval and military equipment. The 
Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, who was one 
of the main supporters of the Lease and Lend Bill, could 
never have persuaded the American Senate to pass it into law 
had he not made this clear. One suggestion made was that 
British rubber should be accepted in part lieu of payment. 
Others were that we should part to the U.S.A. with our 
holdings in South African gold mines and in Latin American 
Railways. All these payments would be better for the 
peoples of the British Empire than that we should part with 
the territory of any of our ancient and loyal colonies. What 
we are anxious to do is to remind those optimists who are so 
largely responsible for our present plight that every airplane, 
every weapon that reaches this country will have to be paid 
for somehow or other. To read our newspapers and our 
Minister’s speeches you would think that we were being given 
the tools Mr. Churchill asked for ‘‘ to finish the job” of 
beating Germany. 


Tue Americans are undoubtedly in earnest in their desire to 
support our war effort. They do not want to see us beaten 
and they boundlessly admire Greece. Speaking 
at a press banquet in Washington on March 15, 
President Roosevelt expressed his hopes and 
told his audience of the directions in which American industry 
would bend its efforts. He praised the “‘ magnificent moral”’ 
of the British and he spoke of our needs :— 
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“The British and their Grecian Allies needed ships, 
From America they would get ships. They needed 
aeroplanes, they would get aeroplanes. They needed 
food, they would get food. All they needed of tanks and 
guns and ammunition and supplies of all kinds they 
would get from America.” 


The British reply to President Roosevelt’s speech was 
broadcast from the B.B.C. by Major John Astor, President of 
the Empire Press Union. Ina brief but very telling speech he 
replied to the generous words of the American president. 
He thanked Mr. Roosevelt for his “‘ heartening speech.” 


‘‘ We listened to it here after another night of bomb- 
ing, and it brought us the best news that we could hear, 
. . . Your voice came to us clearly across the great 
battlefield of the Atlantic, where the sinister U-boats are 
lurking. That battle is perhaps our greatest anxiety and 
you promised the thing we need most—a bridge of ships. 
. . . Every ship you send and every gun, we shall use in 
the cause of the liberty which is dear to both our peoples.” 

[The Times Report] 


Major Astor deserves our thanks for speaking as he did, 
we are very grateful for American offer to sell us arms, but our 
immediate and urgent requirement is ships, merchant ships; 
we cannot have too many of them. 


WE have been honoured by the visit of several distinguished 
Americans this year who have come over on various pleas to 
have a look at the wartime face of England. 
A new American Ambassador, Mr. Winant, 
has just replaced Mr. Kennedy. We feel that 
he will probably understand us better than his predecessor 
was able to do. Then there have been these flying visitors, 
among them Mr. Wendell Willkie, who was lately a candidate 
for the United States Presidency, and, judging by what we 
saw of him, a most attractive and energetic candidate he must 
have been. Then there was Mr. Hopkins, of whom we were 
told very little, and lastly, Colonel Donovan, who appears to 
be in the same relation to Mr. Roosevelt as Colonel House was 
to Mr. Wilson, that is, he is a private and personal envoy, who, 
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covered by some sort of diplomatic immunity, is given carte 
blanche to go everywhere and ask any question he likes. In 
the last war the position of Colonel House became very 
invidious, and the inevitable accusation of repeating in one 
country what he heard in another was made. In this war 
Colonel Donovan has not had quite the same opportunities. 
At the same time, the English habit of treating Americans as 
though they were just another sort of Englishman and had 
exactly the same aims and ideas as Englishmen is too engrained 
for us to hope that any reticence was shown to the new Colonel 
House any more than the original one. Colonel Donovan has 
chiefly seen officials here, London ones at that, and he probably 
has not carried back to the States such a good picture of 
England as Mr. Wendell Willkie did. The latter foregathered 
with people in buses, in shelters, in any place where he could 
fnd them. But not everyone will take this trouble and not 
everyone knows England well enough to know that you may 
talk to a political “‘ leader ”’ for an hour, without getting so 
much light on England as your taximan will give you while 
you pay his fare. 


WE print in this issue a protest from Canada against the 
school of soul snobbery which runs down the British Empire 

and all other British achievements. People 
a. b of this school wish to do for us what Marshal 

-Snobs Ac Vi p 

Pétain is so successfully doing for the French. 
They wish to make us feel small and cowardly ; they ask us 
to be ashamed of being a great people with a glorious history ; 
we are to drop even the word Empire and to scrap that 
institution for some cloud-cuckoo land of their fancy. Of 
this school Mr. Priestley is one of the prophets, and it is partly a 
protest against one of his broadcasts that we have received. 
The B.B.C. which is a patron of soul snobbery gives us 
constant Priestley talks. These are offensive in the extreme 
to patriotic people of all shades of political thought. Mr. 
Priestley is becoming aware of this, for in an outburst on the 
radio on March 12 he told his listeners that the wicked Tories 
were trying to get rid of him, and that he had no support from 
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the Socialists. Here, according to the Daily Herald, is his 
statement :— 


“Tam walking on a tight rope every Sunday evening. 
“1 doubt if it will be possible to continue, because 
you people give me no assistance.” 


And he went on: 


‘“T have had attacks from the Right, but I have not 
had the slightest assistance from the Left, and not one 
word from the Labour or Trade Union Movements.” 


Now a less vain man than Mr. Priestley who was criticised 
by his political opponents—as all speakers are—and who was 
not supported at all by his own party, might ask himself in 
which way he had got out of step with the country. He 
might reflect that perhaps he was not—as he claims—Voicing 
the Opinion of the People, or, indeed, of anyone but himself, 
He might recall that the nation, whether of Tory or Socialist 
creed, is intensely patriotic, that the British are proud of 
their country, their Empire and themselves, as they have 
every right to be. Soul snobbery is not their ticket, any more 
than it is the ticket of all the other Britains. Mr. Priestley’s 
horizon is evidently bounded by his own ego-mania, but 
need this distressing intellectual fault be so often forced upon 
our notice ? 


On March 15 the Government announced the general con- 
scription of women of 20 and 21 years old for war work. Mr. 

. Bevin, who made the announcement, did not 
The Men First! + te whether his intentions were to go on with 
this plan and to take women of an older age. There seems to 
be, as in other matters concerning war productions, very 
little plan or forethought in governmental minds. The 
women will be ready enough to help the country in any way 
they can. But would it not be as well to conscript the men 
first ? Men have, so far, been allowed to shirk their duties 
on all sorts of pleas, provided they called them “ conscience.” 
Such men may remain living at home doing nothing much and 
yet consuming what British sailors lose their lives to procure. 
The tasks “ allotted ”’ to these so-called conscientious objectors 
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areoften a mere farce, andno one sees that they ever do the work 
they are told off to. Men who have dodged all patriotic 
obligations find it quite easy to dodge the awards of the 
tribunals. Now there are a lot of these unpleasant persons 
flourishing about at large. The young women called up for 
registration will want to know what is to be done about them. 
They will think that there is a case of “‘ Men first.” Doctor 
Edith Summerskill is reported as having passed severe com- 
ments on girl shirkers. We know of none such and can 
condole with her upon such unpleasant acquaintances. But 
could she not also round up the men shirkers ? 


In times of difficulty, such as are always produced by war, 
people demand change, just as sick men, tired of lying in 

one position, desire to move to another. This 
a disposition of the public enables the dispensers 

of cure-all remedies to push their nostrums. 
Just now we are suffering from many such. political cheap- 
jacks and, if we are not watchful, they will do the country 
considerable harm. We could not do better than take to 
heart some words of Lord Quickswood (Lord Hugh Cecil). 
They were spoken in the House of Lords on March 11, during 
a debate on a Government Bill which proposes to alter 
certain elements of financial stability in public schools. Lord 
Quickswood opposed the Bill. He urged that, in such a time 
of strain as we are undergoing, as few changes as possible 
should be made. 


“We do not,” he said, ‘‘ in the least know what will 
happen after the war. It is possible that there may be 
a time of great financial embarrassment and narrowness, 
not only for those who are now well to do, but for the 
whole community. . . . It is better, however, to leave 
these problems until we know the facts, and above ail 
it 1s best to try to avoid, in time of war, launching out on 
changes which raise problems which we have neither the 
attention nor, I think, really the sanity to solve amidst the 
distresses of war . . . in war time we are all suffering 
from a temporary loss of balance of mind ; and we ought, 
therefore, strictly to avoid doing anything which will 
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permanently change the future of our country. ... 
[Official Report. Our italics.] 


” 


That is both well and wisely said. We hope that those Lords, 
who belong to the quick-cure-all parties, will think over Lord 
Quickswood’s words and restrain their followers. The men 
and women who offer us a New Heaven and a Renewed 
Earth are a public danger. And, when they tell us that both 
these miracles are to be accomplished without any effort on 
our part, save the passing of a little legislation, we can see what 
is the value of their proposals. 


In the last war Australia sent us her Prime Minister, Mr. 
Hughes. His speeches, with their prodigious detonating 
power, called the Empire to arms. This year, 
in a time of much greater peril, Mr. Menzies, 
the present Australian Prime Minister, has come to join in 
our councils, to fortify us with his strength and—once again— 
to bring us the assurance that Australia is with us to the end. 
He has sat in our Cabinet, he has talked with our factory 
hands, and to Ministers and working men, everywhere, he 
has said the same thing, “‘ We are on your side.’”’ The value 
of this support is beyond all words. 


Mr. Menzies 


~~ w= Ss #4-6 


“THE BRITISH SOLDIERS ARE HERE!” 


TuE brilliant raid on the Lofoten Islands has flashed a ray of 
hope to millions now enslaved by Germany. In itself the 
raid was too small to have very much effect on the war; a 
small part of Germany’s supplies of concentrated oil has been 
blown up. But as a sign for the future it is magnificent. 
One day such raids will become expeditions, and the expedi- 
tions will become armies, and the cry that was raised by the 
Lofoten villagers—‘‘ Wake up! The British soldiers are 
here ! ’’—will be raised ali along the European coast. 

We British never like to picture ourselves as knights in 
shining armour. We do not talk much about our high mission, 
and we are uncomfortable when others talk of it for us. We 
do not talk much—not half enough—about the horrors and 
the brutalities now being done by the Germans in their 
fifth war of aggression in Europe. We like to tell each other 
that we simply have a hard job to do and that we are going 
todo it. But everyone’s heart must have been stirred ‘‘ more 
than with a trumpet ”’ in picturing the scene in those Nor- 
wegian islands on March 4. The villagers heard strange 
voices by the waterside, they tell us ; and out of the darkness 
of winter—and the greater darkness of German oppression— 
they saw the British soldiers calmly landing with their round 
tin hats and their quiet, workmanlike gait. ‘‘ Would you 
like to come with us to England?’’ We know how the 
young villagers responded. The day of liberation for a few 
hundred had come. ; 

How can we make the day come for the millions of others— 
for the Poles who are still being shot and tortured, for the 
Czechs whom the Germans are trying to make into quarter- 
educated serfs, for the people of the North and of the Low 
Countries who are being plundered into a state of semi- 
starvation ? By varying methods the Germans are trying to 
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reduce all the peoples of Europe into “ second-class ”’ races, 
In each country they attack the quality in which the people 
are richest. The Poles are supreme in their sense of burning 
patriotism that can be quenched only with death ; therefore 
the Germans kill in Poland more ruthlessly than elsewhere, 
The Czechs have taken most pride in their education ; there- 
fore the Germans close all schools and universities and kill or 
browbeat the students. In the Northern Countries and in 
the Low Countries the wealth lies largely in agriculture; 
therefore the Germans have driven off cattle and sheep by the 
thousand to Germany. Everywhere they try to leave the 
countries helpless, shapeless, dependent only on Germany. 
In that way they are trying to make themselves the Herren- 
volk, the superior people. 

Unless we free these enslaved people we shall lose this war, 
To fail to free them would not mean merely a moral defeat for 
us. We should not merely have failed in our promises. We 
should leave Germany able to build up a war machine against 
which we could not hope to stand. 

Most British people recognise this truth. But there are 
still some who turn pale and falter at the thought of Germany’s 
present strength. Germany (they tell each other, even in 
Government departments) has 225 divisions ; what can we do 
against that ? And she has 10,000 war ’planes ; how can we 
hope to defeat her? They ridicule the idea that we can 
ever land on the Continent. Our readers will have heard 
them: ‘‘ Germany cannot defeat us, but I don’t see how we 
can defeat her.’”” These half-hearts can be answered squarely. 
They are, first of all, untrue to the British tradition. If our 
fathers had thought in terms of mathematics the British 
Empire would never have been founded at all. Nor would 
our forefathers have defeated Napoleon when he held the 
whole of Europe under him. But, more than that, the half- 
hearts ignore the whole lesson of the present war. The 
terror of the 225 divisions may have given Germany her 
diplomatic victories in south-eastern Europe. But her great 
military victories were won by small groups of highly trained 
and highly mechanised tank columns and air squadrons. 
France, as much as Poland, was defeated by the first great 
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stupefying punch of this comparatively small mechanised 
force. The mass of French infantry, even away from the 
battle zone, was left demoralised and helpless and, to all 
intents and purposes, leaderless. If Germany (with many 
difficulties of supply in vital alloys) can build up such a force, 
how much greater will be the force now being built by the 
British Empire out of her own bottomless resources, helped 
by the workshops of America ? 

Those who turn pale at the thought of landing on the 
Continent should remember that no one suggests that we 
should suddenly make a kind of entrée en masse. Great 
Britain can win the war because she can build a bombing 
fleet—in these islands, in the Dominions, and in America— 
that can batter the German war factories and can blast all 
the fight out of the German people. In the last war it was the 
bad news from home—of hunger and of British bombing— 
that did more than anything else to demoralise the hard- 
pressed German armies. In this war, although the blockade 
is less effective in the German homes, we have it in our power 
to send the German soldier far worse news from his home 
towns: news of shattered industries and wrecked streets. 
The news would be given at the same time to the enslaved 
people, and when the German war machine is being broken 
and disorganised inside Germany, these people will begin to 
sabotage more openly. Then will be the Allied chance to 
land in the north and west of Europe—-to land from the sea 
and from the air. 

The German High Command know full well that the 
Allies can win in that way. That is why they themselves are 
going all out to win this year. Evidence from inside Germany 
proves that the German leaders are building up their war 
machine, chiefly now in aeroplanes and submarines and tanks, 
with a reckless disregard for their dwindling resources in the 
ferrous alloys and other small but vital materials that go into 
the making of steel. They are prepared to stake all upon an 
invincible machine. It is already extremely formidable, 
simply because the Germans thought of war, and prepared 
for it, long before we did. If machines were run by machines 
(and not by men and women) our task would indeed seem 
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almost impossible. Hitler has indeed tried, as Bismarck tried 
and as the Kaiser tried, to turn the Germans into machines for 
driving machines. But most of them remain bullies, with the 
ruthlessness of bullies and with their cowardice. Already 
they have been at war strain for over eight years. They have 
been sheltered from bad news like young turkeys from east 
winds. But three forces are now gathering against them and 
will be their undoing. The terror of widespread bombing is 
going to be added to the long-sustained strain. The worst of 
bad news is going to come to them from many heavily bombed 
towns throughout Germany, making them realise once again 
that their leaders have lied to them about British weakness and 
inefficiency. And at the same time the small, almost unseen, 
but vital lack of precious metal in their factories is going to 
be shown in slower production. 

During the last month I have talked with three men who 
were in Germany earlier this year. Each had a revealing tale 
to tell. The first was a Finn, a business man ; he had been in 
Berlin and other German cities. The food, he said, was better 
than for many years, thanks to the German looting in the 
enslaved countries. The people, therefore, were feeling 
slightly more cheerful, but all the educated business men with 
whom he had talked had said, ‘‘ I don’t see how Germany can 
win against the resources of the British Empire.’’ The second 
was an American; he had been in some of the western towns of 
Germany during the British air raids. The experience was 
terrifying, he said; not because our raiders were numerous 
as yet, but because of the deadly accuracy of the bombing and 
the supreme indifference of the British pilots to gunfire. 
‘The sirens would go,” he told me; ‘‘ we would hear the 
approaching aeroplanes. Then for forty minutes we’d hear 
nothing but the anti-aircraft fire and, in between the bursts, 
the almost leisuredly drone of the planes as they circled 
round. Then ’’—his eyes opened wide at the memory of it— 
‘the planes would suddenly whine lower, and all hell would 
break loose, and the station building just wouldn’t be there 
any more!”’ The third was a Spaniard. One night when I 
met him he said that the German officers were confident of 
victory, laid no plans at all for any reverse (very different 
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from Franco during the civil war) and were quite sure that if 
they could land in Great Britain only for half an hour the 
British people’s resistance and moral would collapse from the 
sheer shock of being invaded. Each of these reports is 
revealing. The Finn’s shows that all Germans are by no 
means confident. The American’s shows how careful and how 
accurate is our bombing. The Spaniard’s reveals that the 
German Army has still no understanding of the British mind. 

How does Hitler hope to win this year ? When he spoke 
at Linz at the middle of last month, he once again promised 
the German people “ final victory ’’ during 1941. His U-boat 
campaign is a most formidable threat which we dare not 
under-rate. The Germans came near to winning the last war 
with it, and they have more U-boats now, although they must 
be short of trained commanders. At the same time he is 
likely to increase his air raids on British ports, to try to 
enforce the double blockade by sea and land. The German 
diplomatists in many capitals boast that by these means they 
will bring Great Britain to her knees, an easy victim then for 
invasion. All that we can say for certainty is that our food 
will become much scarcer and that our first care must be for 
munitions. 

On the Continent of Europe Hitler is developing three 
main offensives, each different in character. First is the 
offensive in the Western Mediterranean block (Vichy France, 
Spain, Portugal, North Africa). Bribery and bullying and 
native cupidity at Vichy has already led to Admiral Darlan’s 
revealing anti-British outburst and his somewhat timorous 
threat to break the British blockade. The German pressure on 
all Vichy industries is increasing. In Spain the Falange are 
growing in power in spite of General Franco’s steadying hand ; 
and if Great Britain were to suffer a reverse in the Mediter- 
ranean Franco might be overborne and Spain swept into the 
war against us. In Portugal, again in spite of Dr. Salazar’s 
influence, the Germans are filtering in. In North and 
North-west Africa they are already at every port and every 
aerodrome, helped by willing hands from Vichy. A fresh and 
sudden coup along the Atlantic coast cannot be ruled out, 
but so far Hitler has tried to get his way by trickery. If he 
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can extend his hold on the Atlantic he will have new bases 
for the air and submarine war in the Atlantic ; he will break 
the highly convenient link between Britain and America vig 
Lisbon ; and he will be able to menace America more directly, 
His great task is to separate Britain from Canada and the 
United States. 

In the Balkans he similarly hoped to get his way by 
bullying and trickery. But Mussolini’s clumsy challenge to 
the Greeks upset his plans; and the Greek and British 
victories upset them more. Against all his expectations he 
will now have to fight his way towards the Middle Eastern 
oilfields which are his goal; and he may not get very far 
along the road. 

His third offensive is still subtler than the others. It is 
only now beginning to show itself. Everywhere in Europe 
German diplomatists and officers have begun to declare again 
that Hitler is about to invade Russia. In Finland they are 
spreading propaganda among all classes. In Poland they have 
brought their military strength up to about eighty divisions. 
In Roumania they declare that the invasion will begin in 
June. All these whispers are put about with one object—to 
frighten the Russians. Hitler could doubtless throw the Red 
Army back fairly easily, but to do that would be to destroy 
much of the produce and industries and to disorganise all 
labour. A better plan (he seems to argue) would be to come 
to fresh terms with Russia and persuade the Soviet Gover- 
ment to allow German technicians into Soviet factories and 
German farmers into the wheatfields. He could then be sure 
of supplies without interruption and incidentally would have 
established a highly useful Fifth Column inside Russia. 

Briefly, then, the German strategy seems to be: Starve 
Britain by U-boat and air attacks. Extend the Atlantic 
bases. Destroy Greek resistance and throw the British off the 
Continent again. Develop Soviet resources. And (at the 
other side of the world) arrange a Far Eastern deal between 
Russia and Japan that would free Japan to menace British 
and American possessions in the southern Pacific. 

Our reply is no less plain: Greater production at home. 
Complete the conquest of Italian Africa. With the troops 
thus released, develop more and more strongly the Balkan 
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front. Strike hard by air and sea at Italy. Organise combined 
land, sea and air raids to destroy the French ports now used 
by German submarines (this is an operation which we shall 
have to undertake sooner or later, and the sooner the better). 
Bomb Germany harder and harder. 

Of the British people’s determination there can be no 
doubt. Our machines and our men are superior to the enemy’s. 
The faults that remain are in the leadership on the Home 
Front. Too much is left to the people themselves. What 
should be the central driving force still lacks sufficient power, 
and often seems to lack confidence in itself. Cannot the 
Prime Minister insist that the industrial front is organised 
as well—I was going to say, as ruthlessly—as the military 
front is organised ? The chief problems on the Home Front 
can be put under separate headings :— 

Industrial Production. This country is still not producing 
100 per cent. Skilled workmen are doing third-rate jobs. 
Munition factories are not working day and night. In spite 
of our heavy losses at sea, shipyards are not working even 
during all the daylight hours. Mr. Morrison and Mr. Bevin 
earned their names as labour organisers ; they were brought 
into the Government because it was thought that they could 
command the confidence of all ranks of labour. But now too 
often they fall back upon phrases betraying a reluctance to 
use compulsion. Until every ounce of energy goes into war 
production, victory will elude us. To rely upon America alone 
is to fall into the mistake that France made—that somehow 
the war would win itself or would be fought by someone else. 

Aircraft Production. High officials in the Air Ministry 
complain that there is a growing disparity between the large 
number of fighters and the small number of bombers. A 
policy of defence alone may please those who believe that 
Britain can win with a draw—but a draw, as we have said, 
means not victory but abject defeat. 

False Propaganda. Far too many people are confusing the 
public mind with the nonsensical suggestion that we are not 
fighting the Germans at all. The broadcasts in German from 
the B.B.C. often give an account about our raids on German 
towns and about the German raids on our towns—followed by 
an explanation that the British and German people are not 
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at war. . We read how Germans shoot and torture the Poles 
how they machine-gun our drowning sailors and sink merchant 
ships without warnings, how they machine-gun school 
children—and are just as regularly told that we are suffering 
from delusions if we think that we are fighting those who 
commit these barbarities. Only the other day Commander 
King-Hall went to the heavily blitzed Manchester to tell the 
heavily blitzed (and very angry) people that we were fighting 
this war ‘“‘ as a crusade for the souls of the German people.” 
Apparently it is a rare privilege to be an enemy of the British 
people. You have to prove yourself a fully paid-up 
Nationalsocialistische-Deutschearbeiterparteigenossen. The 
others don’t count, in the reckoning of our obscurantists. 

The British people can stand a lot of nonsense like that and 
still remain sound. But it is an insult to their bravery that 
they have to stand it, and there are two great dangers in this 
propaganda. First, those who maintain that German history 
began only in 1933—and that, once Hitler goes, everyone in 
Germany will be good and kind and democratic—are trying 
hard now to shape British post-war policy. They are trying 
to get in first. They are already trying to get Great Britain 
to promise—indeed they are already promising in Britain’s 
name—that Germany will be put on her feet again after this 
war, all ready for another war when it suits her. The Prime 
Minister can scotch this nonsense, he will not have forgotten 
that he himself fell into this trap in 1919. The second danger 
is even greater. By telling the Germans week by week that 
we have no quarrel with them but only with Hitler, we 
encourage them to follow Hitler in his quest for world 
dominion. We promise them that nothing bad will happen to 
them after the war. Therefore they tell each other they have 
nothing to lose by sticking to Hitler even if his attempt fails, 
whereas they have much to gain if it succeeds. The only way 
to speak to the Germans is to tell them that in our eyes they 
have committed themselves to Hitler (which is true) and that 
we shall go on bombing them until they come out of the 
occupied countries and stop their barbarities. 

These are the chief problems of the Home Front, production 
and propaganda. When they are overcome victory is nearel 
to our grasp. A. B. C. ete. 


THE ATLANTIC 


Ir is a truism that Great Britain is dependent for her daily 
bread—to say nothing of many of the raw materials for her 
industries which provide the means of carrying on the war— 
upon the maintenance of sea communications ; and, since 
these islands lie in the north-eastern extremity of the Atlantic 
Ocean, it is the communication through and across the North 
Atlantic which are vital. Other areas are important—the 
Indian Ocean, the Mediterranean, the Cape of Good Hope, the 
River Plate, and now, of course, the approaches to the ports 
of North America—but the routes from all of them converge 
on the north-eastern corner of the Atlantic in order to reach 
our shores. An enemy who could succeed in cutting off British 
sea communications in the Atlantic would have no need to 
take any other measures to defeat us, no need to incur the 
risk and uncertainty of invasion, to expend the effort and 
resources involved in the attempt to overcome the Royal Air 
Force and bomb us into submission. His task would be done 
without any further action. We should be immediately 
reduced to the stocks of food and liquid fuel existing in the 
country at the moment ; and though those stocks are now, for 
instance, presumably much larger—by the operation of 
catering and “ digging for victory’ during eighteen months 
of war—than they were normally in peace time ; and would 
also, by the operation of the same war-time activities last 
longer than peace-time stocks used to last, yet their exhaustion 
could only be a matter of time. 

Once they were exhausted, resistance would perforce come 
toan end. The starving man is in no condition to carry on 
the defence of the country, in any of its branches. Without 
liquid fuel, not only would much of the ordinary life of the 
country be seriously disorganised—though that condition is 
one to which all belligerent peoples quickly become accus- 
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tomed ; “‘ business as usual ’’ is not a practicable principle on 
which to wage a successful war in these days—but no one of 
the Fighting Services could continue to operate. The Navy, 
except for its coal-fuel trawlers and minesweepers, could not 
leave harbour ; the Army would be reduced to a condition of 
‘ pre-mechanisation ’’ and would be unable to move quickly 
to any point threatened by enemy sea-borne or air-borne 
troops ; and the Air Force, but for the few aircraft which the 
output of home-produced spirit could supply with fuel, could 
not leave the ground. 

All these things, as I have said, are truisms. They have 
been perfectly well known to all our sailors, soldiers, statesmen 
and even politicians for over a century. It is because of them 
that it has been British policy to maintain the Navy ata 
strength adequate to seize and retain command of the sea in 
the event of war. There have been lapses from that principle, 
and we are suffering to-day from the effects of the latest of 
them. Yet it is but fair to say that this lapse arose not so 
much from any rival theory of how best to provide for the 
defence of this country in war as from a rampant idealism 
which, somewhat fatuously, believed that wars were things of 
the past. 

Yet even so, our rampant idealists had not quite the 
courage of their convictions—and were, perhaps, all the more 
dangerous for that. Convinced that the danger of war had 
passed from the earth, to be consistent they should have made 
no more provision for the Navy than was necessary to provide 
for policing the seas against casual criminals, such as Chinese 
pirates or Central American gun-runners. But to go to that 
length wouldihave raised a storm that would have swept them 
away, and they had therefore to content themselves with 
cutting the fighting services to the bone—leaving them in 
existence it is true, but at a level of strength which left them 
incapable of performing the functions, should that necessity 
ever arise, for which they existed. One critic in the House of 
Commons in 1930 described that policy, very aptly, as com- 
parable to that of the landlord who, seeking to avoid censure, 
provides his tenants with a fire-escape, but in order to achieve 
economy, one which is not long enough to reach the ground. 
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That our sea communications in the Atlantic are the 
Achilles’ heel of Britain is also perfectly well known to our 
enemies. That is why Germany in the last war, balked of 
victory by her Armies on the soil of Europe, risked the 
enmity of the whole world by embarking on “ unrestricted 
submarine warfare.”’ That is why she has from the beginning 


, of this war directed her anti-British efforts against our sea 


communications, and though she has hoped more than once 
to win the war against us by other means, she has never 
relaxed what she is pleased to call “‘ economic warfare ’’—a 
typical German effort to whitewash brutality by means of a 
euphemism. Hitler hoped, no doubt, that British resistance 
would collapse with the defeat of France; that hope proved 
vain. Goering believed that his Luftwaffe could smash Britain 
by mass bombing in daylight as it had smashed Poland ; it 
suffered heavily for that belief. He hoped to break the British 
spirit by laying our cities waste, and has had no better success 
in that. If the popular belief is well-founded, an actual 
attempt at sea-borne invasion was made last September, but 
the only result was to drown large numbers of German soldiers. 
It is not surprising that the enemy is redoubling his attacks at 
sea, using every artifice and all the ingenuity at his command 
to devise new methods of evading the defence which the 
Navy, assisted by the Air Force, provides for British convoys, 
and by turning his lust for destruction upon merchant ships 
and their crews, to cut the sea supplies of Britain. 

It is interesting to trace the evolution of the German 
attack at sea. It started with U-boats in the North Sea and 
Western Approaches—the sinking of the Athenia north-west 
of Ireland on the first day of the war will not be forgotten. 
The tapid organisation of the convoy system, and the con- 
siderable execution done against the U-boats in a few weeks 
reduced that attack to comparative impotence. 

It was then reinforced by minelaying, a method which 
had a brief success when the magnetic mine was first used, 
but which in its turn was soon brought under control. Air 
attacks on merchant ships began at about the same time. At 
that time, however, the only trade-route that could be reached 
by German bombers was the East Coast convoy route, and 
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the aircraft that could reach it were not of a very formidable 
type. Anti-aircraft fire of the escorts was usually sufficient 
to keep them out of bomb-range of the convoys, and they 
had to be content with attacking stragglers, or neutral ships 
which were still sailing independently. Against these they 
had some success, but with the growth of the Royal Air Force 
the shore-based fighters made even that proceeding unhealthy, 
A few surface raiders succeeded in reaching the open ocean, 
but could only survive by the expedient of continual evasion, 
avoiding even the chance of being brought to action. The 
Admiral Graf Spee was at large for three months, but she 
made no more than one capture, on the average, every I0 days: 
and the moral result of the members of a fighting service 
governing their actions on the principle that they must avoid 
every enemy and by no means run the risk of having to fight, 
is to be seen in the circumstances of her end. At the end of 
six months of war, the German campaign of destruction of 
merchant shipping was showing no signs of achieving results 
that promised victory. Something more was needed. 
There can be little doubt that the German rape of Norway 
was prompted by the desire to get freer access to British 
shipping in the Atlantic. The British Isles lie like a break- 
water 700 miles long across the access to the ocean from the 
ports of Germany. Geography alone greatly facilitated the 
British blockade—a military, not a commercial blockade—of 
the German Navy. Working from Germany alone, her 
U-boats had to make a 700-mile fruitless passage through the 
North Sea before they could reach a fruitful hunting-ground, 
and the same back when the exhaustion of their fuel brought 
their cruises to an end. Aircraft which could reach the 
Western Approaches to Britain could only do so by crossing 
hostile territory, thereby inviting attack for which they were 
a poor match. Surface warships bound for the open sea, 
having to run the gauntlet of a North Sea which was unde 
more or less constant British observation, could barely hope 
to escape observation except when the storms and long nights 
of winter made evasion easier. All these disabilities would 
be removed if Norway became German territory, and Germany 
had the advantage of the matchless facilities for concealment 
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afforded by the 1,000 miles of fjord-pierced Norwegian coast 
fronting on the Atlantic itself, with no British breakwater in 
its offing. 

This move had been foreshadowed by more than one 
German writer on naval warfare in the inter-war period. It 
js true that their writings were confused and woolly in 
thought and expression, and that they wrote vaguely of ‘‘ an 
advance to the north” as a sort of prelude to a new Battle of 
Jutland. But the warning in any case was ignored in this 
country, and the actual German invasion of Norway came as 
acomplete surprise. To that may be attributed the complete 
German success, which in some seven weeks gave her full 
control of that unfortunate country. Since early June, 1940, 
when the last British troops withdrew from Narvik and its 
vicinity, Germany has had little or no difficulty in passing 
both U-boats and surface raiders out to the Atlantic—vid the 
Arctic Sea—at fairly frequent intervals. 

The emancipation from the trammels of geography that 
the rape of Norway brought could only be complete by an 
extension of German conquests in the other direction as well. 
That too was achieved before the end of June, since when 
Germany has held the whole western coast of Europe from 
the North Cape to St. Jean de Luz, stopping short only at the 
Spanish frontier. Geography no longer helps a British 
blockade, and we are back to the conditions of the Napoleonic 
Wars—in which, it should be remembered, Britain was not 
defeated. 

To-day, German U-boats can leave Lorient or Trondheim, 
and reach the vital north-west approaches without coming 
any closer to Britain than they were when they started. 
German Focke-Wulf Condor long-range bombers—designed 
originally as trans-Atlantic mail-planes—can do the same, 
either collaborating with the U-boats or attacking indepen- 
dently in areas so far to the westward that it is difficult for 
anti-submarine or anti-aircraft escorts to be provided there. 
A number of ships have been either bombed or torpedoed from 
300 to 600 miles west of Spain and Ireland, and not only do 
the U-boats appear to have developed a new technique of 
attack, but they have also developed a method of collaborating 
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with the aircraft in which, it would seem, each has been able 
in some measure to supply the short-comings of the other, 
These methods have achieved a sufficient measure of success, 
to cause disquiet, very much, as Mr. Greenwood said in 
Parliament on November 27 last, as the success of the U-boat 
campaign in 1917 did. 

Moreover, the extension of German sway over the French 
coast has also lessened the difficulties of the surface raider, 
After the attack by one of them on a British convoy near the 
Azores on February 12, a cruiser of the Hzpper class was 
located by the Royal Air Force in dry dock at Brest ; and it 
is not unreasonable to connect the two incidents. In any case, 
it is exceedingly convenient for German cruisers—or even 
larger ships—desiring to operate in the Atlantic to have 
the French ports to get back to without having to pass the 
British Isles to reach them. The Hipper may well be able to 
get in and out of Brest more than once before she is brought 
to action, as Allemand did from Lorient in 1805. 

Yet this position, serious as it is, is nothing like so serious 
as was the position in April, 1917, to which Mr. Greenwood 
likened it. At that time, war difficulties arose from the fact 
that the attack to which we were being subjected presented us 
with an unsolved problem. We did not know then how to 
locate a diving U-boat, or how to attack it with success ; and 
not until we made progress in slowly evolving elementary 
methods of achieving those tasks did the gravity of our plight 
begin to diminish. 

To-day we have no such unsolved problem. Our diff 
culties arise from shortage of the ships the Navy needs to 
perform its task, and of the guns we need for the self-defence 
of merchant ships against the attacks to which they are now 
subject. When the coastal campaigns of Norway, the Low 
Countries and France took a heavy toll of our none too 
numerous destroyers and other escort craft—nearly 30 wer 
sunk, but far more were damaged and had to spend varying 
periods in shipyards under repair—and we were confronted 
almost simultaneously with the collapse of our ally and with 
the appearance of a fresh enemy, the enemy’s toll of out 
merchant shipping rose to disturbing heights. But it wa 
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prought substantially down again as British damaged des- 
troyers returned to service, reinforced not only by new ones 
puilt in this country, but by the very welcome reinforcement 
of veterans from the U.S.A. 

Our anti-submarine craft know how to deal with U-boats 
to-day, and if the execution they have done has fallen off 
since the early weeks of the war, that has been chiefly due to 
the difficulty of getting into contact with them. If U-boats, 
as Hitler has threatened, are now to be used in greater 
numbers, that will provide more opportunities for their 
destruction, particularly as the number of our anti-submarine 
craft continue to increase. So far as U-boats are responsible 
for shipping losses there is little cause for disquiet. 

The long-range bomber presents a different problem, but 
one which has already been solved, on a smaller scale, in the 
case of the smaller bomber and its attacks on the North Sea 
fishing trawlers. They were defeated by supplying the 
trawlers with Lewis guns, and by the protection afforded by 
shore-based fighters. Something bigger than a Lewis gun is 
necessary to deal with a Condor attacking a large merchant 
ship, but now that material assistance is to be available from 
the U.S.A. that need should not be difficult of satisfaction. 
While as for the other solution, I am unaware whether there 
is yet in sight the ideal aircraft needed to tackle the Condor 
far out at sea ; but I am quite sure, from the Prime Minister’s 
words in Parliament on December 10, that the need has not 
passed unnoticed by those in authority. 

The methods of collaboration between U-boat and Focke- 
Wulf aircraft that are believed to have been evolved have not 
increased the offensive powers of either, except in the direction 
of lessening their difficulties in locating their victims. Their 
weapons are not improved, for neither the bomb nor the 
torpedo is more effective by reason of its being used near the 
other. The sole advantage gained by the aircraft-U-boat 
methods of collaboration that have been developed has been 
to increase the frequency and extend the range of their 
attacks. The counter to that development, therefore, is the 
old specific—adequate escort for convoys, which puts the 
defender in the one place where he is needed, alongside the 
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attacker’s quarry. Where our ships can be attacked, there 
also it must be possible to defend them. The scale of attack 
has varied from time to time, and as it varies, so must the 
scale of defence. But there is no new problem before us 
to-day, as there was in I917. 

The efficacy of convoy was never more convincingly 
demonstrated than on Christmas Day, 1940, when a British 
convoy in the Atlantic was attacked at dawn by a “ powerful 
surface warship ’’—perhaps the Hipper class cruiser seen two 
months later at Brest after a not dissimilar attack. She was 
at once engaged by H.M.S. Berwick, and though thick weather 
saved her from a fight to a finish, the convoy was very effec. 
tively defended, for but one ship was hit and she was only 
slightly damaged. Thus the problem of the raider has its 
solution in the convoy system too, and though the raider’s task 
was facilitated when the German sway extended over Norway 
and France, here too there is no new problem, though the 
defender’s task becomes greater. 

There is a warning to be extracted from these considera- 
tions. When Hitler found himself checkmated at sea last 
year, his solution was to invade and subjugate such neutral 
countries as he could reach. He has continued the process 
since then in the Balkans. But if he is still held at sea—and 
held he will be—the Iberian Peninsula will be in grave danger 
of sharing the fate of Scandinavia. That will give him more 
ports and coasts. Napoleon also held them. 

H. G. THURSFIELD. 


A LETTER FROM CANADA 


To THE EpITor oF The National Review 


Sir,—Having spent the greater portion of my adult life 
in various parts of the British Empire, I am possibly more 
acutely aware than are those at Home who have not had this 
experience, of the confusion of thought which has been 
created, and is now widespread throughout it, by the use— 
mainly on the part of certain speakers and journalists in 
Great Britain—of the term “ British Commonwealth ”’ when 
speaking or writing about it: indeed, so frequently, since 
war broke out, has this term been used by them that to-day 
it is actually believed by a large number of people overseas, 
including many among that section of the Empire’s popula- 
tion which is not white, either that the object of its use is to 
substitute the word “‘ Commonwealth ”’ for that of ‘“‘ Empire ”’ 
or that for some reason, unknown to the present generation, 
the term “‘ British Empire’”’ has or ought to be relegated, 
because it connotes something which formerly did exist, 
but which now should be described and spoken of as “‘ The 
British Commonwealth of Nations.” 

This erroneous belief has been reflected during the last 
four months by letters and editorial comment in the Press 
overseas all pointing out what, it appears, the British Press 
has hitherto failed to do. Consideration for your very limited 
space precludes their quotation at length, indeed forbids 
anything but a brief summary or reflection of the views 
expressed in newspapers and letters received by me in the 
course of that period from different parts or Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa. Condensed, they amount 
to this—that “‘ it is inadequate to say ‘ The British Common- 
wealth of Nations is standing behind the Mother Country ’ 
in this struggle. The term British Empire is far better under- 
stood and has a much greater significance’: that ‘‘ the term 
British Commonwealth ought not to be used when speaking 
of or referring to the British Empire’: that ‘“‘ the term in no 
way describes what it attempts to connote, for though it 
might claim to cover 80 million people out of 500,000,000 
who owe allegiance to the Crown, it does not cover the 
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Colonies, Dependencies, Protectorates and Mandated terri- 
tories scattered all over the world,” etc., etc. 

But while, on the one hand, comments such as these are 
publicly being made in the Press of the countries mentioned, 
on the other their respective peoples are continuously made 
the recipients of precisely contrary ones from England, made 
either over the radio or in articles and pamphlets. Here, 
again, consideration for your space prohibits enumeration, 
and, of a dozen different illustrations of the sort of thing to 
which I refer, two must suffice. Before me lies a pamphlet 
reproduction of a broadcast address by Vincent Harlow— 
Rhodes Professor of Imperial History in the University of 
London—entitled “‘Commonwealth in Arms’ (mailed by 
the Over-Seas League, London, to its members throughout 
the Empire, many of whom are neither ‘‘ white people ”’ nor 
residing within the British Commonwealth) in which the 
approximate 500,000,000 population of the British Empire is 
definitely stated to be that of the ‘“‘ Commonwealth ”’ and, 
throughout its otherwise excellent short text, not only is 
what the British Empire is, and (overseas) is known to be, 
described as a “‘ Commonwealth,” but with one single reference 
to the “ British Colonial Empire”’ and another to Doctor 
Goebbels’ opinion that the British Empire was rotten, no 
reference whatever is made in it to that great and essential 
unifying element, the Crown, but no reference is made to the 
British Empire at all. What actually is the British Empire, 
is, in the writer’s view, a ““ Commonwealth ”’ and is spoken 
of as such. 

To appreciate the effect of the second illustration of what 
I am endeavouring to describe, it should be understood at 
Home that, rightly or wrongly, it is widely believed here and 
elsewhere overseas that the opinions expressed in the talks 
“ Britain Speaks ’’—which come to us over the radio direct 
from the B.B.C., London—have official sanction. Now, Mr. 
J. B. Priestley—the novelist and playwright—-seized the occa- 
sion of his closing “‘ talk’ last month to declare it was time 
‘““ We dropped the word ‘ Empire’ altogether,” seemingly on 
the ground that it connoted supreme control (on the part of 
some Emperor or potentate) domination, tyranny, capitalism, 
‘“‘ Imperialism ” or one or other of the several ‘‘ Aunt Sallies” 
which certain speakers in the long past have put up, in order 
to knock down, in the hope of thus gaining support for their 
political views. But this sort of thing having, in the eyes of 
all but an infinitesimal number of the Empire’s white popula- 
tion overseas, been dead as mutton for over a quarter of 4 
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century, not only falls on deaf ears but, to put it mildly, is 
liable to be misunderstood. I in no way impugn Mr. Priestley’s 
motive. In declaring it is time we dropped the word 
“Empire ’’’ he doubtless represents the feeling of a certain 
number of people at home who, having had little or no personal 
experience of it beyond the shores of Britain, believe that, as 
the word implies what the British Empire quite definitely 
is not, it should be dropped. Had its peoples overseas no 
clear conception of what it actually is, there might have been 
response to his expressed opinion. As it is, there was none 
here, and I anticipate, none elsewhere. On the contrary it 
created astonishment, resentment and (for the reason stated) 
a good deal of dismay—the question at once being on thou- 
sands of lips—*‘ for whom is he speaking when he says‘ we’ ? ” 
For the white peoples of the British Empire have a very clear 
conception of what it is, and what it stands for and represents : 
indeed I—who, in the course of the last 35 years have lived 
for long periods in Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa, who have visited and stayed in many of its Colonies 
and Protectorates, and who, during and before that time 
have been continuously engaged (in an unofficial capacity) 
in various work connected with it—must frankly say that 
their conception of it is far more accurate and clear than that 
of the peoples of the British Isles appears to be. Moreover, 
since the great bulk of them are, or their parents or grand- 
parents were, either Scotch, Irish, Welsh or English, they 
regard it with pride, as something unique and really great— 
a demonstration, in fact, of what, under God, and a con- 
stitutional monarchy, can be accomplished. I can assure you 
that no publicist at home need have the slightest fear in the 
use of the term British Empire when speaking of it as a whole, 
indeed the more they do so the better. With equal conviction 
Ican assure you that, to the many, the word “‘ Common- 
wealth ’’ as a substitute for it, does not fill the bill. To the 
many this term conveys a widespread and hitherto inarticu- 
late sense of uncertainty—which has definitely grown in 
strength since war broke out. It has never, in my experience, 
been exactly popular and has become less so. The war has 
revealed much of what, to thousands in all directions, was not 
realised before, and in many ways has actually reversed the 
order of many thoughts. For instance, “ Rule Britannia ”’ 
no longer smacks of ‘‘ Jingoism,” and never will again. The 
words “ Britannia Rule the Waves ’’—which as originally 
written, were in the nature of an exhortation or command— 
have now become a fervent prayer. For the whole Empire— 
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with apparently one sole exception—not merely wants 
Britain to rule the waves, but wants to help her do it. That 
is why the neutrality of Eire is having such remarkable 
repercussions in every quarter of it. For, as all its peoples, 
save those of Eire, are up to their necks in this life and death 
struggle against the monstrous tyranny of Nazism, and are 
determined to sink or swim with Britain in the issue of it, 
they are acutely aware that this neutrality deeply affects 
them all. 

In these circumstances, will you allow me to state through 
the medium of The National Review that the term “ British 
Commonwealth of Nations’’ applies to and connotes only 
that portion of the British Empire which is self-governing, 
To suggest—as has been and is still being suggested—that 
the term includes Colonies, Dependencies and Protectorates, 
etc., and can be used to describe or used instead of the words 
‘‘ British Empire,” springs from a misapprehension which has 
created and is still creating, quite unnecessary confusion of 
thought everywhere—for this Commonwealth lies within the 
British Empire. 

The term “ British Commonwealth of Nations’”’ was 
officially adopted at the Imperial Conference following the 
last war, when the complete nationhood status of the 
Dominions—previously demonstrated at the Peace Con- 
ference by their respective and separate signatures to the 
Treaty of Versailles—was officially confirmed and described 
in a resolution unanimously passed by the representatives of 
all the Dominions themselves, of which the relative portion, 
quoting from memory, was this : 


“ They ” [the self-governing Dominions, inclusive of 
Great Britain] ‘are autonomous Communities within 
the British Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate 
one to another in any respect of their domestic or external 
affairs though united by a common allegiance to the Crown 
and freely associated as members of the British Con- 
monwealth of Nations.” 


It should perhaps be recalled, for the information of a new 
generation, that prior to the last war the sphere of the 
Dominions’ self-government was largely, if not entirely, 
confined to their internal affairs and that, as the result of it, 
they claimed, and rightly claimed, control of their own foreign 
or external affairs: and also that, though they consequently 
desired an international status of their own and thus to hold 
the issues of Peace and War in their own hands, none of them 
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desired to sever their connection with the Crown. The resolu- 
tion, therefore, gave faithful expression to these desires, and 
since they have remained, to the best of my knowledge, 
unchanged, it does so still. This should be noted, and always 
remembered. For the Crown, far from being a symbol of 
tyranny or supreme control is, and everywhere is recognised 
to be, the unifying element among a group of free democratic 
nations. The old adage, ‘‘ The King can do no wrong ”’ is 
true because, under the democratic system of government, the 
King acts on the advice of his responsible Ministers—that is, 
Ministers responsible to the people. This loyalty to the Crown, 
therefore, instead of growing weaker since Queen Victoria’s 
reign has grown infinitely stronger and infinitely more per- 
sonal to the people themselves. It was unmistakably demon- 
strated here, in Canada, last year on the occasion of the King 
and Queen’s visit. Their Majesties were enthusiastically 
welcomed for what they actually are—the King and Queen 
of Canada: and they were vociferously so acclaimed. ‘‘ Our 
King! Our Queen!” was not only the personal thought of 
all: it was the spontaneous cry of the people everywhere 
expressing what they felt. And this unifying element of the 
Crown applies to the whole Empire, the non-self-governing 
portion of which is of deep concern to its self-governing parts. 
If, for instance, Fiji was the victim of aggression from a 
foreign Power, is it to be supposed that the Commonwealth of 
Australia or New Zealand or indeed Canada would or could 
stand idly by in the knowledge it was not ? So with other 
Colonies and Dependencies. The parts cannot be made 
separate or regarded as distinct from the whole. It was at 
one time contended by certain publicists at home that the 
status of the Empire’s self-governing portion, as defined in 
the above resolution, placed the British Commonwealth of 
Nations outside or without, and not within the British Empire 
at all. Some years ago, when in England, I submitted this 
contention to Mr. L. S. Amery, the present Secretary of State 
for India who, I believe, was Secretary of State for the Colonies 
at the time the resolution was framed and passed. He con- 
firmed my own, viz., that the Commonwealth was definitely 
within and not without the Empire, separation from which 
was not desired. No Minister of the Crown, whether resident 
in the United Kingdom or elsewhere has, to my knowledge 
ever failed when referring to the whole, to describe it as the 
British Empire nor, when referring to its self-governing portion 
to describe it as the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Why, therefore, should lesser fry do so ? 
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desired to sever their connection with the Crown. The resolu- 
tion, therefore, gave faithful expression to these desires, and 
since they have remained, to the best of my knowledge, 
unchanged, it does so still. This should be noted, and always 
remembered. For the Crown, far from being a symbol of 
tyranny or supreme control is, and everywhere is recognised 
to be, the unifying element among a group of free democratic 
nations. The old adage, “‘ The King can do no wrong ”’ is 
true because, under the democratic system of government, the 
King acts on the advice of his responsible Ministers—that is, 
Ministers responsible to the people. This loyalty to the Crown, 
therefore, instead of growing weaker since Queen Victoria’s 
reign has grown infinitely stronger and infinitely more per- 
sonal to the people themselves. It was unmistakably demon- 
strated here, in Canada, last year on the occasion of the King 
and Queen’s visit. Their Majesties were enthusiastically 
welcomed for what they actually are—the King and Queen 
of Canada: and they were vociferously so acclaimed. ‘‘ Our 
King! Our Queen!” was not only the personal thought of 
all: it was the spontaneous cry of the people everywhere 
expressing what they felt. And this unifying element of the 
Crown applies to the whole Empire, the non-self-governing 
portion of which is of deep concern to its self-governing parts. 
If, for instance, Fiji was the victim of aggression from a 
foreign Power, is it to be supposed that the Commonwealth of 
Australia or New Zealand or indeed Canada would or could 
stand idly by in the knowledge it was not ? So with other 
Colonies and Dependencies. The parts cannot be made 
separate or regarded as distinct from the whole. It was at 
one time contended by certain publicists at home that the 
status of the Empire’s self-governing portion, as defined in 
the above resolution, placed the British Commonwealth of 
Nations outside or without, and not within the British Empire 
at all. Some years ago, when in England, I submitted this 
contention to Mr. L. S. Amery, the present Secretary of State 
for India who, I believe, was Secretary of State for the Colonies 
at the time the resolution was framed and passed. He con- 
firmed my own, viz., that the Commonwealth was definitely 
within and not without the Empire, separation from which 
was not desired. No Minister of the Crown, whether resident 
in the United Kingdom or elsewhere has, to my knowledge 
ever failed when referring to the whole, to describe it as the 
British Empire nor, when referring to its self-governing portion 
to describe it as the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Why, therefore, should lesser fry do so ? 
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But a far more important and graver question is involved 
in this matter than the technical or legal aspect of it, compared 
with which the confusion of thought and misunderstanding 
created by the substitution of the term British Common- 
wealth for that of British Empire when the latter should be 
used, falls into insignificance. The population of the white 
self-governing portion of the Empire is less than 80 millions, 
Its total population is almost a quarter that of the world. 
Never having visited India or had any experience of life in 
Colonies or Protectorates east (from Greenwich) of that huge 
country, I must leave the following statements to be con- 
firmed or refuted by those who have—for, in making them, | 
am thinking of Africa and the South Atlantic, of British 
possessions in the Southern Pacific, of the South Seas and 
thence west, and so on. The Zulus, the Basutos, the Swazi: 
the natives of North and South Rhodesia; Tanganyika; 
the various tribe inhabitants of the Gold Coast, Nigeria and 
the Cameroons; the natives of the West Indies and half a 
dozen other islands and Colonies—are far from being all 
alike. In stature, grace of movement, physiognomy, in 
habits and customs, they all differ and, of course, do not all 
harmonise. But despite the great distances which separate 
them and the absence of any communication between them, 
they all have two striking characteristics, the first of which— 
loyalty to the Crown—appears to me to have led or had 
something to do with the other. This loyalty is of such an 
unswerving faithful nature and is always so emphatically 
expressed that it is impossible to see it unmoved. It was, 
I think, first created in the reign of ‘‘ The Great White 
Queen ”’ (Victoria)—whose descendants are better known by 
name to them than to many a white man and woman. It is 
an established fact that when news of the Relief of Mafeking 
was flashed round the world they all went literally mad with 
joy and danced and sang like children ; that when the Queen 
died they mourned her as a revered Guardian ; that all their 
towns and villages were beflagged for the Coronation of King 
Edward, and that a gloom, so profound as to be felt, fell on 
them when it was postponed by reason of his illness. Since 
that time the radio (or “ wireless ’’) has given an intimate 
touch to this loyalty which is difficult to portray. They heard 
King George the Fifth’s voice at Christmas with awe and 
something akin to adoration. So when he was dying—the 
effect of the quiet, clear words, ‘“‘ The King’s life is drawing to 
its close’ was instantly reflected, I am told, on the faces of 
this vast company of people, all over the Empire. Adminis- 
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trators in the Colonial Civil Service have informed me that 
not only did they know that the King, before his death, 
enquired of his Secretary—‘‘ How is the Empire,” but that 
that question is recalled by them to this day. I can well 
believe it. I have had innumerable chats with them in many 
of the lands to which I refer. They have all, everywhere, 
without exception, one preliminary ejaculation—‘‘ I British 
Empire! ’’ or “ I British subject !’’ And they have but one 
flag—the Union Jack. 

And there it is! What, I would ask, would have been the 
effect on the British people if the King on his death-bed had 
asked his Secretary—‘‘ How is the Commonwealth?” I 
leave that question to be answered by those who may read 
this letter—for I hesitate to predict it with certainty. But 
I have no such hesitation in regard to the huge conglomera- 
tion of native races to whom I am referring. On them it 
would have been worse than nil. For the second common 
characteristic among them all is one which I believe will be 
emphatically confirmed by men whose experience of life among 
them has been greater than mine. Rightly or wrongly they 
all believe that, through the Colonial Office, they have direct 
communication with the Crown, or, in other words, that their 
affairs are administered, and that they are governed and 
protected by the British Government under the authority of 
the Crown. Consequently—and this is the all-important 
point—there prevails among them all a universal fear or 
suspicion of the word ‘‘ Commonwealth,” which, in certain 
parts of the Empire, amounts to dread. For, to them, it 
smacks of something akin to a Republic or Federation, or of 
something which would transter the Crown’s protection of 
them to a Union, a Commonwealth or a Federation of States, 
whose people are not British and whose loyalty to the Crown 
seems to them different to their own and, somehow, to depend 
on circumstances and politics. For several years I was unable 
to comprehend the cause of this feeling because, since these 
simple ‘“‘ uncivilised’’ people are, or are supposed to be 
largely illiterate, I could not understand why, when I men- 
tioned the word, they all, invariably shook their heads and 
ejaculated—‘‘ No! I British subject! I for King!: I 
British Empire! ’’ Indeed, I only slowly (with the help of 
members of the Colonial Civil Service) came to the conviction 
here expressed, which does faithfully, I believe, reflect what 
their feeling and instinct is. 

May I, therefore, point out to certain speakers and writers 
at home that, when they refer to the Empire as a Common- 
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wealth or to “the whole resources of the Commonwealth 
being behind the Mother Country, ’’ etc., etc., they are speaking 
or writing in terms which—since they are intentionally meant 
either to include or to exclude the Colonies, Dependencies 
and Protectorates, all of which are contributing their resources 
in full measure to the common cause—act like a two-edged 
sword. For when their remarks are heard, read or spoken 
about (and it is startling to discover how much is read or 
heard and passed from mouth to mouth in an incredibly 
short time among all coloured peoples) if they believe they 
are intentionally meant to include themselves, their sense of 
disquietude or fear of some change taking place which 
threatens their own status or security, is stimulated ; and if 
they believe they are intentionally meant to exclude them- 
selves, it appears to them their own efforts are not being 
recognised. I am dealing with a reality, however poorly 
expressed, not a theory. I earnestly suggest it should be 
recognised. Policy, to be sound, must conform to realities 
because realities cannot be made to conform with policy. 
Illusions are dangerous—when they affect millions of people. 
Idealism without illusions is good for much; but idealism 
with delusions is good for nothing. It courts both mischief 
and failure. Possibly, in the unseen future an “‘ Order of the 
Commonwealth’ may be inaugurated which may embody 
and convey the significance which that of the British Empire 
now does. But that time is far distant. For the British 
Empire—which includes every race and colour of mankind, 
every religion, every climate, every form of government and 
stage of civilisation is the world in miniature. Its sole 
unifying element is the Crown, which now more than ever 
before, is symbolic, to all its peoples, of the laws and princ:- 
ples for which it stands. It will endure—if that unifying 
element is preserved ; if it maintains (cum the United States) 
a Police Force strong enough to uphold those principles and 
laws ; if those who administer its affairs do so with wisdom, 
born of knowledge and experience, and if it continues to rear 
men and women fit to be unselfish leaders of mankind. 

Yours faithfully, 

PERCIVAL L. WITHERBY. 

Victoria, B.C. 
January 22, 1941. 
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THE KEY TO SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY 
THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE U.SS.R. 


THE foreign policy of any country bears a close relation to its 
internal circumstances. In no case is this so true as with 
Soviet Russia. For the gospel according to Karl Marx has 
turned her hitherto rather docile Slav peoples—their ruling 
elements, anyhow—from a passive acceptance of fate to an 
aggressive evangelicalism, which requires more and more 
satisfaction, as doubts, tensions and inconsistencies mar the 
actual working of the vast internal experiment. These are 
now so manifest that for rational minds they declare Com- 
munism to be a practical failure. But it is impossible for 
rulers and idealists to admit this, and the disgruntled have 
consequently to be distracted, in the time-honoured fashion, 
from the contemplation of shattered illusions. 

The failures are the direct consequences of industrialisa- 
tion, as the astute Trotsky foresaw. Yet it was a necessity if 
Bolshevism was to make good its promise of economic well- 
being. Above all, as the hard-headed Stalin saw, it was 
necessary for defence. The lesson of the last war, when men 
fought with bared breasts, sticks and stones, against steel-clad 
Germans, had burnt itself deep. And apart from the assumed 
hostility of all capitalist countries, Hitler was already writing 
and publishing Mein Kampf, in the years 1924-27 of the 
Trotsky-Stalin struggle. 

But industrialisation raised in acute form the whole 
question of “‘incentive.’’ Skilled men, technicians and 
managers, were necessary. Pure idealism might do for party 
members, but their weapon after all was chiefly the tongue, 
and there were never more than two millions of them. (After 
recent purges the number has been reduced to some 1,600,000.) 
The Stakhanovite movement inspired some, chiefly unskilled 
workers, for a time. Its effect was quantitative rather than 
qualitative ; and its idealism soon degenerated in the prospect 
of publicity, social consideration, substantial privileges, and 
finally material rewards. Eventually, in 1936, the Communist 
formula of ‘‘ payment according to needs ’’ was abandoned 
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for the individualist “‘ payment according to work.”’ This, of 
course, completely knocked the bottom out of Communism. 
Society in Russia again became a “‘class’”’ one. The “ intelli- 
gentsia,’’ that is, the skilled workers, technicians, managers, 
professors, artists, officials, etc., now numbering over 20 
millions, with gradations amongst themselves, are a real 
‘upper class,” and dress and behave accordingly. And 
unfortunately their activities are not always restrained by 
the ethic of noblesse oblige. Why should they be in a system 
based on pure materialism ? How can they be where there 
are no effective democratic safeguards ? 

Complaints of tyranny and corruption do indeed appear 
frequently in the Soviet Press. Molotov, in November, 1939, 
referred to some forthcoming local elections as providing 
opportunities for “‘ purging the Soviet apparatus of unfit and 
bureaucratically corrupt elements.’’ But the purging process is 
a chancy thing, and doesn’t always get the guilty. That’s one 
thing making life in Sovietland so exciting. In any case 
capricious terrorism as a check does not make for efficiency, 
Soviet leaders themselves are indeed concerned to repress any 
undue complacency. Says Stalin addressing the Communist 
Congress in March, 1939: ‘“‘ Our standards are still below 
those of advanced capitalist countries.”” (Apparently the 
latter can advance.) Molotov, more hopefully, but without 
undue commitment, says (November, 1939), “‘ within Io or 
I5 years . . . we shall overtake and outstrip the advanced 
capitalist countries.” 

Industrialisation made necessary a great transfer of 
peasants to the factories. Molotov reported that the number 
of factory workers in 1937 had risen from the 3} millions in 
large-scale industry in Czarist times to 32 millions, and 
curiously foreshadowed the “ release ”’ of 1} millions annually 
from the land for the factory. The peasant population is 
now some 55 per cent. instead of the 80 per cent. of Czarist 
times. Hence the need for the smaller proportion to produce 
at least as much food as before (indeed there was rarely enough) 
and this could only be achieved through mechanisation and 
the accompanying institution of large-scale farms. But the 
consequent Collective Farm is not a Communist, but 4 
co-operative institution run for the private profit of its 
members. Profits, after payment of State dues and taxes, are 
shared according to work done. The members retain private 
plots, supposedly of 1 to 2 acres only, but apparently some- 
times more. The system does not conduce to a Communist 
outlook. To quote Molotov (March 15, 1939): ‘“‘ There are 
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still grabbers and loafers, trying to get more than their share of 
profits with less work . . .”’ Moreover, “‘ a conflict of interests 
has arisen over personal and communal holdings. Some 
farmers have not put in a single work-day, and more given 
less than 20 or 30.” (A “ work-day ”’ is a task, less than a 
“day’s work.”) Legislation proposed some checks on this 
undue individualism. 

Soviet society thus exhibits all the strains of the capitalist 
class societies, and indeed in rather worse form, since there are 
neither religious nor democratic safeguards to check abuses. 
Doubtless many recent plotters have been actuated by mere 
sordid jealousies and rivalries. There is no “ open” way for 
an “out’’ to get “‘in.”” But the ruling clique have also to 
face the dissatisfaction of the genuine Communist idealists— 
for there are some of these last. They have been asking why 
the “ State ’’ has not “ died,’’ as Marx, answering those who 
feared for liberty under pure Communism, said it would. 
Stalin, replying to these disgruntled ones (March 11, 1939) 
made the following pregnant statement. ‘‘ The dogma,” he 
said, “was only meant to apply when all the world had 
become Communist. In the present transitional stage awaiting 
the Revolution, the State is necessary for defence. Only after 
the World-Revolution could Communism anywhere be 
perfected.” 

The key to the Pact of August, 1939, the attack on Finland, 
the rape of the Baltic States and Bessarabia, the restraints 
laid upon Turkey, lies here. The Soviet Press and Soviet 
speakers had long been prophesying a war crisis in the 
capitalist world to pave the way for that same World Revolu- 
tion. The August Pact gave the jog required to make them 
true prophets. The hope of the Soviet leaders is the mutual 
exhaustion of the combatants. ‘“‘ Neutral’’ Russia seeks to 
direct her policy to that end—the long and exhausting war— 
whilst seizing every opportunity to strengthen her own 
strategic and economic position. The prospect is soothing to 
the disgruntled realists, and appeals to the evangelical 
patriotism of all. But it is a dangerous and delicate path, and 
may not come out just as the astute ideologists expect. 


A. S. ELWELL-SUTTON. 


ASPECTS OF THE WAR 
I. “THIS FREEDOM” 


THE attempts of Russia, Italy and Germany to mould their 
children into a common pattern—Communistic, Fascist and 
National-Socialistic respectively—have been condemned by 
all true lovers of liberty. Youth, it is thought in democratic 
countries, should be free to develop its political theories and 
philosophies, to read what has been said and written on all 
sides, and in the end to make its own judgment upon the 
accumulated facts and views put forward by thinkers and 
protagonists in widely different camps. The State-designed 
and State-controlled citizen may be a better part of the State 
machine than an individual developed in freedom. Apart 
from the fact that he is naturally born and not decanted ina 
laboratory, he represents a substantial step towards the type 
of civilisation depicted in Huxley’s Brave New World, where 
the citizens were State-produced and State-trained—the State 
being almost the entire world—even their mental and muscular 
equipment being regulated, from test-tube to manhood, so 
that they could fulfil the tasks allocated to them by the State. 
While, from the point of view of those of us who have an 
antipathy to slavery, there may be greater national value in 
the qualities of independence and initiative, there must be 
greater efficiency in a system in which only the State possesses 
rights, in mass-finished—and even mass-production has been 
advocated in Italy and Germany—men and women. 

An essential requisite of this totalitarian system is that no 
rival political loyalties shall divert the attention of the citizen. 
There can be but one party. The State must be the party and 
the party must be the State, as in Germany ; or, as in the 
Lenin period of the Russian experiment, the State must bea 
part of the party, entitled to loyalty only as such a part. If 
Germany and Russia could have refrained from involving 
themselves in external adventures till a few generations had 
been produced under the system, giving a chance to the 
complete breeding out of conceptions of freedom, they might 
have provided physiologists, psychologists and philosophers 
of all time to come with invaluable data. Wars, fortunately 
in some cases and unfortunately in others, unsettle pre 
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existing forms of government; and wars can scarcely be 
avoided when everything is sacrificed to the glorification of 
the State, or of the party where it is difficult to decide which 
is which. 

The Southern Irish experiment in totalitarianism has been 
much more gradual than those on the Continent. While 
possessing no such sense of political independence as does the 
Briton, the Irishman, nevertheless, sets a higher store on 
freedom than does the Continental; and his complete dis- 
regard for discipline and efficiency is a serious hindrance to 
those who would build him into a State machine. Because 
it is being constructed more slowly, the Irish system may be 
constructed more surely. The process commenced long before 
the Irish Free State came into being. 

It might be flattering to the Irish to suggest that Germany 
copied from them, but it undoubtedly is true that there are 
many parallels between the Irish and the National-Socialist 
methods. The Nazi colonies in America and elsewhere, 
refusing allegiance to the lands of their adoption, and working, 
as a general rule, against those lands in the interests of 
Germany, have many points of similarity with those Irish 
emigrants to England, Scotland, Northern Ireland, Canada, 
Australia, South Africa and the United States, who refuse to 
merge in the countries that have provided them with homes, 
working for and financing the various revolutionary and other 
organisations that Ireland creates for operations against 
England. The present Government of Southern Ireland has 
legalised, to its own satisfaction, the retention of Irish 
nationality by such émigrés down to the third generation, 
even though the proportion of Irish blood in some may have 
been reduced through marriages to one-quarter. The popula- 
tion of Southern Ireland is less than three millions, but the 
State regards as its adherents tens of millions of semi-Irish 
all over the world. At the Tailteann Games of 1924, an Irish 
race equivalent of the Olympic Games, one of the Irish who 
competed was indubitably black. 

Mr. de Valera even tried to prevent a part of these so-called 
Irish from being conscripted when Britain went to war; and 
“conscientious objectors”’ to fighting, who were born in 
Britain and never had been to Ireland in their lives, sub- 
sequently told the tribunals that they were Irish and hated 
England. 

Germany’s cult of Aryanism has nothing to teach the 
Irish cult of Gaelicism. If ever the Irish totalitarian State 
teaches fruition the Celtic brick in the national edifice will be 
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Gaelic-speaking, playing only Gaelic games and _ hardened 
against the wiles of external literature, external art and 
external culture generally. At one time the study of the 
ancient language of Ireland was prompted by a love of 
learning. The students sought for the beauties of the tongue 
and searched after information in the old manuscripts in the 
language. About 60 years ago, however, the Gaelic League 
became a political body, at the same time as the Gaelic 
Athletic Association was formed to put sport also on a political 
basis. The scholars fer se retired to their books and the 
politicians who remained in control of the League turned the 
popular study of Irish into a movement against England. 

Mr. de Valera himself has described the language as “ the 
best barrier ’’ between Southern Ireland and England. In 
pursuit of the ambition of erecting the language barrier the 
study of Gaelic has been compulsory in Southern Irish schools 
for nearly 20 years. It has been carried to ridiculous extremes, 
among them the requirement that other subjects should be 
taught through Irish. Thus, a teacher whose natural vehicle 
of speech is English, has to try to instruct a child who never 
hears Irish outside of school, ‘‘ many cheerful facts about the 
square of the hypotenuse,” using only Gaelic! Not only that, 
but the bonus marks for answering examination papers in 
Irish are so heavy that a comparative dunce with a knowledge 
of Irish can outstrip the most brilliant scholar who sticks to 
English. Latin, French, Greek and German papers may be 
answered in Irish, though how it is done has never been 
revealed. The teachers have protested, but the teachers must 
accept their rdles or lose their jobs. 

With the Gaelic goes a Nationalistic version of history— 
what would have been called before 1922 a rebel version. 
Protestant and other Loyalist children have the Gaelic tongue 
and the anti-British and anti-Protestant travesty of history 
forced into their minds, so that fathers and mothers have the 
tasks in the evening of teaching English grammar and of 
explaining that Queen Elizabeth and Henry VIII were not 
ogres and that Mary Stuart was not a saint. 

Ireland is used to intolerant political movements, but the 
most intolerant of all are the Gaelic League and the Gaelic 
Athletic Association. The Government has co-operated with 
the Gaelic League to such an extent that Irish has been turned 


into a commercial ‘‘ racket.”’ The Civil Service is barred to f 


those who do not know the language, and as very few Loyalists 
and Protestants that were educated before the Free State 


came into being have any knowledge of it there is a virtual | 


presic 
organ 


—_ 
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barrier against their employment, not only in the Civil Service 
but in several other occupations over which the Government 
exercises control. 

The Gaelic Athletic Association wields the bludgeon in 
sport that the Gaelic League wields in the schools and the 
Civil Service. It bans all sports which are not Irish, and as 
the only Irish sports are hurling and handball it had to invent 
its own form of football and throw the cloak of nationality 
over horse racing, golf, and some other games that are no more 
Irish than tauromaquia. The Gaelic “ sportsmen ’”’ make no 
secret of the fact that they exist to wipe out all traces of 
British sport and British sporting instincts. “‘ Play the 
game” and “ Keep a straight bat ’’ do not form part of 
colloquial speech in Ireland. The G.A.A. has a special dislike 
for cricket and Association football ; Rugby also is considered 
to be highly dangerous to Irish nationality. When Dr. 
Douglas Hyde, the president of the 26 counties and a patron 
of the G.A.A. for 30 years, attempted an Association football 
match between Southern Ireland and Poland in 1938, the 
Gaels threw him out of their organisation. He was made 
president of ‘ Eire” for his services to Gaelicism, but he lost 
caste when he attended a “ soccer ”’ match out of courtesy to 
the Poles. Subsequently a motion to restore Dr. Hyde as 
patron was defeated by 120 votes to II. 

Reports of the proceedings of the councils of the G.A.A. 
are principally taken up with discussions of rough play, 
attacks on referees and riots at country matches. An American 


_ journalist in Ireland once wrote that the use of the knife was 


forbidden in the first half of Gaelic matches ; but, though it 
may be an exaggeration that any player ever has taken the 
field with knives or firearms in his possession, it is true that 
the disgraceful behaviour of players and spectators at Gaelic 
games has caused the value of their contribution to Gaelic 
culture to be questioned. There is no drift from Rugby or 
“soccer ’’ to the Gaelic code ; instead there is a drift of the 


better type of Gael into ‘ foreign games.” 


The mentality of the Gaelic Athletic Association may be 


judged by this extract from the speech of the outgoing 


president, Mr. P. MacNamee, at the 1939 conference of the 
organisation :— 


“Critics who talked on internationalism really meant 
Anglicism. They described English games as _ inter- 
national and pandered to England’s superiority complex. 
The too-recent history of their country should teach 
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Irishmen that they could not afford to toy with any 
so-called international, but really Anglicising, influences, 
They, and all Irishmen who valued the inheritance of 
the Gael, must always be intolerant of everything foreign 
in the country. They could never rest till the last vestige 
of foreign domination was gone beyond recall.” 


That, in a nutshell, is Gaelic “ sport.” 

Were the G.A.A. an isolated movement it might be 
regarded with tolerant contempt. It is not. It has been 
subsidised by the Government and it virtually dictates to the 
Free State Army what games the soldiers may play. The 
‘“‘ soccer ”’ player who joins up, prepared to shed his blood in 
defence of whatever it is the army is going to defend, must 
clear out of barracks if he wants a game of football. The 
Football Association in Dublin has tried to induce the Minister 
for Defence, Mr. Oscar Traynor, who used to be a professional 
‘“‘soccer’”’ player, to alter this state of affairs; but, s 
powerful is the ukase of the G.A.A. that only the Irish Times 
of the Irish newspapers has dared to comment on the F.A’s 
efforts. 

The real significance of the G.A.A. and the Gaelic League 
lies less in their assumption of dictatorial powers in the 
matters of sport, education and official employment, than in 
their joint efforts with the rest of what is called the Irish. 
Ireland movement of which the Government also is a part. 
It is true that some of the wilder elements are doubtful of the 
Government’s enthusiasm, but the Fianna Fail party, which 
is the Government, regards itself as being at the head of the 
Irish-Ireland movement so far as politics is concerned. 

‘“ Trish-Ireland’’’? may seem a queer title; a man who 
started an English-England or Scottish-Scotland movement 
might find himself in a lunatic asylum. Irish-Irelandism, it 
may be explained, is the nearest Irish equivalent of National: 
Socialism. Its social ambitions actually are hazy, for while 
the rank-and-file are the farm labourer and publican’s assistant 
—the elementary school teacher, the Roman Catholic priest, 
the publican, the village moneylender and some of the new 
capitalists created by the “protection” of Free State 
industries also are in the swim, so that lip service to the Papal 
Encyclicals dealing with social questions is as far as Irish- 
Ireland dare go. 

Irish-Ireland, however, has other aims. It seeks to evolve 
a cast-iron Celt who will know nothing that has not come from 
the Gaelic culture of the centuries old manuscripts, from the 
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severely Irish-Ireland interpretation of life, morals, literature 
and history, or from Rome—and then not via English Roman 
Catholics, ‘“‘ who are not real Catholics at all’ ; who will play 
the ancient games of the Gael (the fact that Gaelic football was 
invented towards the close of the last century probably will be 
suppressed) ; and whose loyalty will be to an Irish-Ireland, 
32 counties strong, republican in government, and free from 
any suspicion of non-Irish influence or information. 

That ambition may seem absurd ; yet up to the outbreak 
of war Germany, in a much shorter space of time than Irish- 
Irelandism has existed, seemed to be filing, buffing and polishing 
its population into a non-thinking Aryan pattern, that read 
only what it was allowed to read, worshipped only as it was 
directed to worship and was disciplined to the service of the 
State. In the country districts of Ireland the same sort of iron 
control is partially in being. The G.A.A. rules sport, the 
Fianna Fail party club rules industry, the Gaelic League 
dictates dancing and entertainment, the parish priest rules 
the library, which already has had its choice restricted by the 
Censorship Board in Dublin. In the towns and cities, of 
course, the cinema, the wireless, the imported newspaper and 
magazine, and the general sense of independence of the people 
in matters other than politics constitute a tremendous 
problem for Irish-Irelandism. Nevertheless, the pressure in 
the cities is being increased. The Press Censorship set up 
under the Emergency Powers Act has been scandalously abused 
to prevent the expression of views that offend against Irish- 
Ireland, the argument being apparently that anything not 
Irish of the Irish must be pro-English and therefore not 
neutral. Abuse of England and the English, in which 
the present Lord Mayor of Dublin, is a doughty cham- 
pion, is not regarded as being other than neutral. The 
Protestants, with their “alien religion’’ as some papers 
describe it, and many of the old, loyal Roman Catholic 
families, are being squeezed out of the country—a fact of 
which there is ample evidence in the census returns. Since 
the war started there has been a steady stream of non-Irish- 
Irelanders into the Royal Navy, the British Army and the 
Royal Air Force. Many of those who remain are growing 
tired of the struggle to maintain their children’s independence 
of thought. Yet, in Dublin itself, the bulk of the people, while 
agreeable that Irish-Irelandism in the abstract is a very good 
thing, are as antipathetic to forcible feeding with Gaelic 


culture as the most convinced Orangeman in the north of the 
country. 
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The identification of the political party completely with 
the State has not yet been possible, though in their speeches 
the members of the present Government always talk of their 
aims as the national aims and Mr. de Valera in the Dail, or 
Parliament, gives himself the airs of a dictator—not so much 
as a personal dictator, but as the only man inspired to interpret 
and direct the national will. The Fianna Fail party, however, 
may soon become the State party, for the official opposition, 
the United Ireland Party, has developed such respectability 
that, although it started from the same Sinn Fein camp as 
Fianna Fail, it is regarded by the Government party almost as 
Loyalist, and, when the country also thinks that, it will 
disappear ; while the Labour Party has pursued the easy 
road of opportunism so long that it is thoroughly discredited, 

It seems to be inevitable that any totalitarian movement 
must have an arch-enemy, a bogey-man to excite the hatred 
of its adherents and bind them together in a common fury. 
The Germans chose the Jews ; the Irish-Irelanders the Briton, 
Of course, they do not hate the individual Englishman or his 
money—only English culture, English sport, English ideals, 
English immorality (another word for Protestantism), the 
English language, English books, English history, English 
success, the English upper classes, English superiority, 
England’s Empire, the English industrial system ; in fact, 
everything that is English except the pound sterling and the 
English individual ! 

The Government, of course, knows that the economic 
security of the country depends upon England ; and, while 
cutting the King out of the Constitution and dispensing with 
all the obligations of partnership, they are clinging as close 
to the Imperial connection as they can cling without having 
to pay for the privilege of Britain’s economic and _ naval 
protection; but it was not till they had some years of 
governmental responsibility that they ceased to chatter about 
a republic. Faced with realities, some aspects of their Irish- 
Irelandism have been halted ; but there has been no reverse; 
they still possess the vision of the made-to-measure, saffron- 
kilted, harp-strumming, wolfhound-leading, caman-swinging, 
Gaelic-speaking Irishman. Notwithstanding radio, motion 
pictures, the printing press, ships, aeroplanes, and _ that 
upsetting instrument of national and international exchange 
called money, there some day may be the Ireland of their 
dreams. Fortunately for us, nobody who is alive to-day wil 
have any cause to worry about it. 


ASPECTS OF THE WAR 
Il. THE ROLE OF THE ARMY 


THOSE who recall pre-1914 military discussions will recall also 
the general vagueness as to what we really wanted an Army for. 
This vagueness was due partly to a failure to realise the 
fashion in which the entire military outlook had become revo- 
lutionised, so soon as it became a matter of maintaining the 
general balance of military power in Europe, by the evolution 
of the great Continental conscript armies, and partly to 
unwillingness to advocate any policy likely to be unpopular. 
General Sir Ian Hamilton, writing his Compulsory Service, 
under patronage of Lord—then Mr.—Haldane, indulged in 
much special pleading as to “long-range” professional 
armies, and “‘ short-range ’’ conscript armies, but deliberately 
ignored the possibility we might have to fight upon the 
Continent in defence of Belgium, the very possibility which 
materialised. Lord Roberts, in Fallacies and Facts, based 
his main plea for compulsory service upon danger of invasion, 
and urged a compulsorily raised militia to meet this. The 
danger of invasion, actual to-day, failed to become in any way 
actual during the last war. 

Broadly speaking, prior to 1914, the rdle of the Army 
was assumed to be, in relative order of importance, defence of 
vital but outlying parts of the Empire such as India, colonial 
expeditions, the provision of a small contingent to an Allied 
Army in a European war, defence against invasion, police 
work within the Empire. Lord Grey—then Sir Edward— 
lucidly explained to the Imperial Conference of 1912 that it 
was the naval situation which truly dominated our foreign 
policy. For the British Empire to look on and to suffer any 
single Great Power, or group of such Powers, to become 
dominant in Europe, meant that the British Government 
would have to cope with the naval building programmes not 
of a single European Great Power but of five such Powers. 
But it is a sign of the inco-ordination which actually existed 
between diplomacy and the fighting services that, although 
the fundamentals of our foreign policy were explained simply 
and forcefully enough, the means and the fashion by which 
this policy was to be implemented in time of war were not 
explained with the same clarity and vision. It was not until 
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the appointment of Kitchener, August 6, 1914, that it became 
officially realised that to destroy the German Fleet, and 
Germany’s capacity to rebuild it, meant destroying first the 
German Army, and to destroy the German Army meant the 
provision of a British Army upon such a scale that, in cop. 
junction with its Allies, it would decisively affect the general 
balance of military Power in Europe, and bring victory to the 
common cause. 

Most unfortunately, in the clash of violent controversies 
concerning the details of the war on land, the strategic truth 
that the policy which produced the New Armies was a policy 
directed to consolidating and extending our Command of the 
Sea, was lost to the public consciousness. There arose the 
utterly misleading view that Kitchener’s policy represented a 
violent breach with our traditions, and a diversion from our 
main pre-occupation, which was sea-power, to a pre-occupation 
with problems of land-power which was largely superfluous, 
and a waste of national effort. In reality, Kitchener’s policy 
differed from that of his predecessors in Elizabethan and 
Napoleonic days principally in scale and intensity. In the 
days of Pitt, for instance, the principle of a British contingent 
to an Allied Army in a European war was accepted, as also 
our concern with the general balance of military Power. But 
in those days, a British contingent positively small in numbers, 
was relatively large in comparison with the general size of the 
armies involved. At Waterloo the proportion, British to 
Allies, was actually larger than in 1918. Kitchener’s policy 
was thus merely an adjustment to the conditions of the times 
of an old-established British military policy. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, and despite all the bitter 
lessons of the last war, there is exactly the same genera 
vagueness to-day as to the real réle of the Army. Mr. Hore 
Belisha, introducing his first Army Estimates to the House, 
March 10, 1938, defined the role of the Army as being (i) Home 
Defence, (ii) defence of British garrisons overseas, (tii) the 
provision of a “ strategic reserve,” but “ support on land was 
not the only support we could offer.”’ ‘‘ Such difficulties as 
confronted us were not man-power but its correct organisation 
and distribution. Given those we should not be under 
insured.” The theory of the Army as a means of extending 
and consolidating our command of the sea had been definitely 
discarded, the very conception ‘‘ Expeditionary Force ”’ had 


disappeared, the Army was to exist for Home Defence, ‘ 


colonial expeditions, police services within the Empire. 


Only a year later, under pressure of an aroused publit 
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opinion, and from the French General Staff, the policy “ no 
participation in a European war ’”’ was abandoned, a scheme 
was produced providing for a B.E.F. of thirty-two divisions, 
and there followed, at the end of April, 1939, a very belated 
and partial measure for compulsory military service. But 
there was still a failure to appreciate the time-factors involved, 
and to take the necessary drastic measures of industrial 
conscription. The result was that when the crisis arose in 
May, 1940, the bulk of these divisions were not only poorly 
trained but gravely deficient in equipment. There ensued 
the collapse of France as the result of a cumulative process 
of error, blunders made by the French which would not have 
had the same utterly fatal consequences had they not come 
on top of even worse blunders made by ourselves. 

The collapse of France rendered the peril of invasion 
imminent and actual, and led to a speeding up and an intensifi- 
cation of our military effort which, had it been undertaken 
earlier, would have ruled out that collapse altogether. But 
once the first shock had subsided, it led to an outburst of 
propagandist writing and extravaganza which served further 
to aggravate the perplexities of the public, and the condi- 
tions under which we had to try to solve our military problems. 
The main contributory factor to the absence of any broad 
strategic outlook from our military policy, had been the 
confusion among the so-called experts as to what sort of 
policy we should pursue. When war broke out, September 3, 
1939, there were no less than five different schools at work to 
wrangle endlessly with one another, and to reduce everybody, 
themselves included, to complete bewilderment. 

(i) The Air Power diber Alles school. This held that Air 
Power had made fleets and armies superfluous. 

(ii) The Sea Power «ber Alles school. This held the ideal 
way to win the war to be to blockade Germany into surrender. 
Its advocates talked of ‘‘ sea-siege,” and contrasted the 
bloodless ease of such victory as compared with “‘ squandering 
the flower of our youth against powerful German 
fortifications.” 

(iii) The Defensive aber Alles school. This talked of the 
“superiority conferred by modern weapons on the defensive.”’ 

(iv) The “Small Mechanised Army ”’ school. This held 
tanks and aircraft to be all that counted in modern war, and 
claimed that a very small professional Army equipped with 
such weapons could efficiently substitute vast conscript 


-“horde-armies ” in which ‘“‘ numbers swamped efficiency.” 


(v) The “‘ Broaden the Front ’’ school. This held that there 
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was no possibility for either side to get a decision by a military 
offensive on the Western Front. The only thing to do was ty 
broaden the front by carrying the war to the Balkans or ty 
Scandinavia. As one of them put it, ““ we may not be able to 
beat Germany in the West but we can beat her in the North 
and East.” 

When a Government of weak well-meaning men finally 
decided to make war, they made the mistake of trying to 
please all these schools. They put a far-reaching law of 
conscription on to the Statute book, and made no real effort 
to enforce it, they carried on with “ business as usual,’ for 
it might after all turn out to be a “ new kind of war,”’ they 
spoke loudly of ‘‘ economic warfare,” and as loudly of achiey. 
ing the mastery of the skies—how this was to be done on 
‘‘ business as usual,” they explained to no one, they confined 
offensive action against Germany, the real enemy, to leaflets, 
Then Germany, which had been working all the time with 
frenzied energy, proceeded to smash France. 

I should not have devoted so much attention to the mischief 
done by these jangling “‘ schools’ if it were not for the fact 
that they are to-day every whit as active and as mischievous, 
The people who were talking of “‘ sea-siege ’’ have drawn no 
lesson from the intensification of the German “ sea-siege ”’ of 
ourselves due to their seizure of the Channel Ports, those 
who were talking of Air Power have drawn no lesson from 
the failure of German Air Power to attain decisive results 
from bombing ourselves, those who were talking of “ small 
mechanised armies’’ as replacing “ huge conscript horde- 
armies’ have merely drawn fresh ammunition from their 
very hasty and distorted version of the causes of the collapse 
of France. If what these people say is right then the Germans 
beat the French by doing the very things which, when done 
by the French themselves, resulted in the ruin of France! 
For if France mobilised five million men, Germany, froma 
population of 85 millions, mobilised 10 millions of whom 
8 millions went to the Army, if France built the Maginot Line 
the Germans built the Siegfried Line. If the defeat of France 
was due to the mobilisation of her man-power, and the 
stripping of her factories of men, plus the Maginot Line, then 
Germany ought to have been twice as much beaten as France, 
for she mobilised twice as many men, and sought refuge for 
eight months behind the Siegfried Line. We have here 
exactly the same fabric of special pleading and distortion as 
produced the Cult of the Defensive, the only one of these 
“‘ schools ’’ we have managed finally to get rid of ! 
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What is the real role of the Army to-day ? What is the 
real nature of the effort needed to bring us victory ? The first 
thing to do is to realise that land-power, air-power, sea- 
power, are all complementary to one another and that 
superiority in any two of these elements will always be heavily 
discounted if purchased at the expense of inferiority in the 
third. The second is to realise that what applies to the three 
great Services applies equally to the arms within the Services. 
We must get away from this foolish short-sighted military 
particularism which insists upon exalting the importance and 
potentialities of a particular arm or Service and _ belittling 
those of others. At sea, you’ve got the “ capital” ship, the 
cruiser, the destroyer, the motor torpedo-boat, the escort 
ship, the mine-layer, and the submarine, all working together 
as a balanced team as a means of implementing sea power. 
In the air, you’ve got night and day bombers and fighters, 
you've got reconnaissance machines and _ photographic 
machines and they are all equally necessary, and they all 
work hand in hand. On land, there applies exactly the same 
principle. Your swiftly moving armoured force, if it’s to get 
really decisive results, needs the slow-moving masses of 
infantry and guns to back it up and to play the part of hammer 
to its chisel. Consider Benghazi. The armoured force 
brilliantly handled cut off the Italian retreat, but it was 
the solid masses of Australians moving behind and into whose 
jaws the Italians were jammed who converted the whole 
thing into a decisive and overwhelming victory. The credit 
for this can be attributed neither to the armoured force alone 
nor to the Australians alone, both elements were equally 
necessary, the credit must be shared between them. If you 
look at the events in France in just perspective you will 
quickly find that all this talk of a five million-strong French 
Army destroyed by two or three hundred thousand German 
technicians in tanks or aircraft, is rubbish. The German 
aircraft and armoured forces worked hand in hand with their 
infantry and guns and other elements in exactly the same 
fashion as our own forces in Lybia. 

Once we have accepted the complementary nature of 
sea, air and land power the one to the other, and the principle 
of team work within the Services, there emerges the question, 
What sort of Army do we need? What is to be the réle of 
this Army in securing victory ? Taking the last question first, 
the real function of the Army is to exploit the effects of mari- 
time and air superiority. Bombing, blockade, can do very 
much harm to Germany, and play a very powerful part in 
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weakening the moral of the German people and the resources 
at their disposal. But neither bombing, even upon a very 
large and successful scale, nor privation due to blockade, 
will ever bring about that complete downfall of the Nagzj 
system which will constitute the only terms of peace safe- 
guarding the existence of this Empire. It must be the Army’s 
function to step in where the other Services leave off, to profit 
from their aid, and to extend their power, and to give the 
coup de grace to the Nazi system. 

This is the ultimate aim. In the meantime, the function 
of the Army is (i) to ward off invasion, (ii) to protect vital 
strategic points such as the Dardanelles and the Suez Canal, 
(iii) to act offensively wherever possible, cutting off enemy 
detachments wherever they can be reached, causing him as 
much confusion and doing him as much damage as possible. 
To achieve this we want a very mobile Army, we want an 
Army which can hit hard and which, wherever necessary, can 
hold ground as well as take it. Do not let us make the mistake 
of imagining we can provide an Army of this type “ on the 
cheap,’ whether as regards demands upon national man- 
power or upon national social effort to keep this Army going, 
Our Army has got to have a whole lot of other things besides 
A.F.V.’s, it has got to have heavy guns, light guns, infantry— 
motorised or non-motorised—and by the time all these things 
have been provided upon the necessary scale we shall find 
the demands for man-power going up in fantastic measure. 
Do not let us make the popular error of under-estimating the 
vital importance of mwmbers in war. By the time you have 
raised the power of the unit to the penultimate degree— 
super-dreadnoughts—superior numbers of such units becomes 
the only means of expressing superiority other than personnel 
qualities, difficult to estimate unless one has been long in 
contact with the enemy. And we must never forget that 
although it is easy enough to quote instances in which little 
armies have beaten big ones, nobody can quote any instance 
in which the little army has beaten the big one when the big 
one has been equally well-handled, trained or equipped. 

Exactly the same thing applies to casualties. An Army 
overwhelmingly superior, whether in leadership, training or 
equipment, or in all three combined, can win cheap victories. 
But it is not going to win cheap victories when it comes up 
against a foeman worthy of its steel; you cannot judge a 
general purely by the size of his “‘ butcher’s bill.’”” There was 
never a wilier or more vusé commander than Cortés. But in 
the fighting of La Noche Triste at Mexico, he lost two-thirds 
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of his small forces, and these were all men killed ; there were 
no “ Blighty’ wounds among them. Another thing to 
bear in mind is that nobody has ever solved a practical 
problem from a standpoint of “‘ philosophic doubt.” It’s 
no use starting a war with cast-iron theories, whether of 
attack or defence, but you have got to have some idea at the 
back of your mind as to what you want to do, and how you 
propose to do it. 

Amidst all watchfulness, to the tune of the incessant 
girding up of our loins, and furbishing up and improvement of 
our arms and armour, we must have steadily in mind the 
conditions under which we can deal the enemy a mortal 
blow. Then, if these conditions arise, we shall be in a posi- 
tion immediately to exploit it. But if there is nothing in our 
minds but vagueness and doubt, then, if the conditions arise, 
we shall either fail to realise them, or be unable to exploit 
the situation. 

Assume for the sake of argument—lI do not say the case 
will actually occur—a Russian Government on increasingly 
bad terms with Germany. If we have visualised such a pos- 
sibility beforehand, and have an Army ready to give imme- 
diate tangible aid, then this Russian Government will feel 
that if it stands up to Germany there will be some chance of 
victory. But it will be certainly unprepared to stand up to 
Germany if to do this means facing the full power of the Nazi 
system without Allies. 

I have not space to go here into all the strategic pos- 
sibilities and problems arising from German control of Bul- 
garia to which, it must be feared, will be swiftly added that 
of Yugoslavia. This is an inevitable consequence of the 
collapse of France, and an eye-opener as to the fallacies of 
the “ peace in the Balkans’”’ school. It suffices to sum up the 
role of the Army as being to interpose a swift and effective 
guard against larger enemy strategic initiatives, to interpose 
itself like a dagger into any perceptible joint in the sprawling 
mass of enemy armour which now extends throughout most 
of Europe, to safeguard the shores of these islands, and to 
stand in watchful waiting for the chance to deal the enemy a 
mortal blow, either alone or with the help of Allies. 

In conclusion, I may say there are two episodes of history 
from the one of which we may draw inspiration, and from the 
other take warning. The first is Rome after Cannae when 
she stood unappalled in the face of what seemed overwhelming 
catastrophe ; her Allies stood for the most part faithful at 
her side ; finally she carried the war into Africa, and Zama 
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sealed Hannibal’s doom. The other instance is Tyre. Tyre 
was a sea-power like ourselves, and a metropolis of the 
ancient world. Trusting to her ships and to her money and 
to her impregnable strategic position, she indignantly declined 
to submit to Alexander. The defence of Tyre was an epic of 
heroism and skill in defence, but Alexander had behind him 
the resources of conquered Asia Minor, the most powerful 
army of the age. When one means of attack failed he tried 
another, and then another. Again and again the citizens of 
Tyre raised premature shouts of rejoicing, deeming them- 
selves to have out-thought and out-fought their terrible foe, 
But the end was the fall of Tyre, and those citizens who had 
boasted and jubilated were sold, such of them as survived, 
into slavery, and their wives and children were sold with 
them. 

We can wage this war in the spirit of ancient Rome, in 
which case we shall smash Hitler as Rome destroyed Hannibal, 
But if we wage it in the spirit of Tyre, our ultimate fate will 
be the same. 
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ASPECTS OF THE WAR 
III. WAR COMES TO LITTLE DIDLINGTON 


February 20 

Living as I have done in the midst of military activities, 
having seen the soldiers arrive in their squadrons and platoons, 
knowing their numbers and dispositions, I cannot but marvel 
at the smooth way in which the country villages have been 
able to absorb them. We had far more disturbance when 
the evacuees arrived in September, 1939. They only added 
afew thousands or so to our local population, while the soldiers, 
in really great numbers, have just melted into the landscape 
and the garrisoning and fortification of the neighbourhood 
has been so well done that no one knows where the strongholds 
are. That is to say no one appears to know. The natural 
reticence of the country English has had full play during the 
last ten months, for they have really and truly held their 
tongues. ; 

An instance of this occurred last week. Colonel Blore was 
out walking when he saw one of his keepers (who is a member 
of the Home Guard) complete in a tin hat, walking up and 
down a road with a sharp bend in it. He nodded to the man 
and asked what he was doing. “‘ Special Service’’ was all 
he got. It so happened that a very distinguished lady was 
going to open a welfare centre. She was to come along 
this road and the Home Guard had been asked to watch the 
awkward turn. But the keeper, who had been told it was 
“secret service work,’ would have been chopped in pieces 
sooner than say, even to his employer, why he was on guard 
or who was expected to come round that steep corner. I have 
found this reticence universal among the country people. 
Soldiers are more talkative, perhaps because they are more 
familiar with war. 

The soldiers have, as I said, melted into the countryside, 
but this has not always been accomplished without friction. 
A farmer near here went home to dinner as usual one day 
and came back and found his farm buildings in the hands of 
the military. The wrong sort of officer was in command. 
The farmer was asked—very rudely he says—what he was 
doing there. ‘‘ I farm this land,” he said. The wrong sort of 
officer replied with some roughness and a verbal battle was 
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joined. The farmer had the last word, “ I agree with Colone| 
Bingham,” was his parting shot. 

There has been quite a lot of this sort of rough riding, 
When the troops first came here last July they were very raw, 
and because it is much more difficult to be an officer than to 
be a private, the officers, some of them, made a bad shovw, 
I was called out from lunch one day. A young officer begged 
my pardon but could I tell him where he was. He held out 
amap. I showed him and then said, “‘ How did you get here?” 
He pointed to the wood, ‘‘That way.” ‘But the gate is 
locked,’”’ I said. He replied, “‘ Ah, but these,” and he pointed 
proudly to six Bren-gun carriers which were being exercised 
on my lawn, “ can get through anything.” 

One more whirl and the Bren-gun carriers were gone, 
leaving very little of the lawn. I walked down to the gate— 
it had been broken open, the lock smashed, a pathway through 
the wood had been made by the Bren-gun carriers through 
and over the young trees. I thought the military would 
become unpopular if they did much of this sort of thing, so 
I wrote to the General. He replied that his life now 
was now one long expression of regrets and that he would 
send the officer to apologise. The young man came. In 
private life he sat on an office stool in London and I suppose 
he thought that in wartime a soldier could do anything. He 
apologised, we drank a cup of tea together. I liked him, and 
realised once more how difficult it is to change professions. 

In spite of these rubs—and they were many—we in this 
district have liked the soldiers very much. I am afraid we 
did not like the evacuees after our first enthusiastic welcome. 
It was not perhaps their fault, but they were very unlikeable. 
Themselves unhappy and away from all familiar things, they 
could not get on with us and we were thankful when they 
went away. 

February 22 

The ploughing is nearly all done here. Without the petrol 
engine this could not have been accomplished, with its help 
half this countryside has turned from green to brown during 
the winter. 

I live on the borders of two agricultural jurisdictions. 
One is really well run. The other is not. While I myself have 
nothing to complain of, I note that many of my neighbours 
have been roughly handled by the local committee. I suppose 
that when you suddenly step from democracy to autocracy 
that this is bound to happen, the supply of competent 
and disinterested autocrats running short. 

We are apt to think that the Germans manage agriculture 
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and food control better than we do. But here is a letter from 
a man who knows what happened in Germany in 1914-18. 

“In the last war Germany suffered from agricultural 
committees run by clerks and advised by professors. They 
discovered that pigs consume more nourishment than they 
actually yield, and a wholesale butchering of pigs was ordered, 
and took place, before practical men could point out that 
though the scientists were right, the German people could not 
be expected to eat beech mast and garbage instead of pork. 
The blunder came to be called ‘the massacre of the swine.’ 
It raised a storm against ‘ the armchair committees.’ ”’ 

Agriculture and the Army were the two Cinderellas of the 
country until 1938. Suddenly their importance is seen. They 
expand hugely—we can’t expect miracles, or rather we can’t 
expect two miracles. The Army has given us one. But there is 
no Wavell, Gort or Dill in agriculture. One pleasant country 
sight, however, is to see the improved hedging. Everyone is 
making up hedges in view of the new crops which are to be 
grown in the fields, and there is an air of neatness in the 
countryside which is almost like prosperity. 

The Forestry people are also at work. They are doing less 
than they hoped, but where they cut there is neatness and 
order and the promise of flowers underfoot and new under- 
growth in the coming summer. And though the men burn a 


sinful amount of good faggot wood they do leave beautifully 
clean woods behind them. 


March 4 


I went up to London to-day by train. The old feeling that 
one is visiting a beleaguered city is gone—the trains run 
smoothly and punctually, there is no need to go by road. 
London has filled up to some extent, people were bored at 
being away from their homes and “‘ things” and have gone back. 
They live in the lower floors of their houses and manage with 
few or no servants. The restaurants are full and the clubs. 
The effort of men to keep their womenfolk in the country 
has not been wholly successful for the women are seeping back. 
The children, however, remain in the country with grand- 
parents or collaterals. 

This masculine terror of danger to their womenfolk even 
went to the length last July of driving some wives and 
children to Canada. I am not speaking of the terror-stricken 
mob of semi-aliens who rushed across the Atlantic to New 
York last summer, but of decent women who would much 
rather have remained in England, but who were forced away 
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by the anxiety of their husbands and who are now pining to 
get home. When they went no further than Northern Ireland 
they now are back—in London—and going about their 
normal avocations. Their husbands are, I suppose, reconciled, 

I went to see one of these young women to-day. She is 
living on the ground floor of her house—one devoted maid is 
with her—she says she is comfortable, she did not look it, but 
one never knows. I gathered that all meals were out whatever 
the weather. 


March 8 

To-night we heard the German ’planes going to London 
in great force. It makes one anxious for those who are there, 
A very precious young niece was to “‘ come out ”’ at a ball 
at Grosvenor House. When I was young, girls “‘ came out” 
at balls at Grosvenor House, but you could not buy a ticket 
for these! It is very difficult for a woman of my age to stop 
being sorry for the young people now who have so much 
less fun at so much greater expense as well as so much more 
trouble than we had. 


March 9 

News of a ghastly shambles at a dance in London whena 
bomb dropped on a ball-room last night. Not the ball-room 
I was thinking of and where my niece was. It is an illustra- 
tion of the times young people live in and the conditions 
under which they have to get their pleasure. 


March 11 

After long wet weather and the very cold winds which 
followed it, spring is at last here, not only in the shape of 
the snowdrops and crocuses in the garden, or the catkins and 
periwinkles in the woods, but spring in the air and in the 
sky. I heard a bird to-day I don’t remember hearing before. 
It made a noise like the ringing of a tiny, sharp bell. It 
might perhaps have been a very melodious cole tit ? I wished 
our local bird man had been with me. Bird notes vary s0 
much that I don’t always know them, and this district varies 
in its birds too. I mean that sometimes they come and some- 
times they don’t. For years I never heard a brown owl. 
Now there are several—sometimes we have a barn owl, and 
sometimes not. The last was drowned to our great sorrow 
in a butt of water where he went to drink. 

Nightingales, alas, have left us. We used to have them 
all round the garden and in the copses near the house, for the 
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last five years there have been none. And in all my life here 
I never heard a wry-neck, but one Summer—1930—when we 
suddenly had two or three quite near the house. But none 
came the following year or since. 


March 14 

The spring continues and isa joy. The garden is a mixture 
of neglected flower borders and lawns and trim kitchen garden 
beds. I find it very difficult to know what to do away with 
and how to do away with it. It seems to me that garden 
hedges must be kept trimmed and—in this garden this takes 
two old men six weeks—a lot of labour, but if the hedges 
are allowed to run wild, what then ? 

Another problem is what to grow. Last spring my garden 
was the local joke because I put my flower borders into 
onions, but these have been very useful, and I have given 
them away right and left, and I am still doing this, and shall 
goon until the new crop! Then I grew a row of white haricot 
beans, the Comtesse de Chambord, which my nurseryman 
calls ‘‘ rice beans.’’ I can recommend them very highly ; 
they take up very little room, are gathered plant and all, 
hung up in a shed and shelled as required. We still have any 
quantity ; they make a very pleasant change of vegetable. 

Then we do a lot with Sea Kale, a covering of old leaves 
over the sea-kale pots and they are forced—and anyone 
who has got thus far with these very domestic hints would do 
well to remember nettles; they are as good as spinach— 
many people think better. 
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I LOOKED AT ENGLAND 


I LOOKED at England from a little hill, 
Sharp scent of bracken in the summer air ; 
I looked across the valley to the still 

Far gleam of water, to the rare 

And sun-reflecting glow of ripening corn. 


I looked at England when the light was new, 
The shadows sharply etched across the vale, 
The willow-herb soft coloured in the dew, 
The woodland dark and secret in the pale 
Cool glimmering dawn. 


I looked at England when the dusk was near, 


Quiet streams, and hedgerows pale with meadowsweet ; 


High on my wooded hill I saw the clear 
Small stars above the pointed firs, and at my feet 
The thin roads stretching to the unknown world. 


I thought of war and England seemed more dear, 
Sleeping and quiet below my starlit hill ; 

I knew that I would fight, strong, without fear, 
To keep that creeping horror from this still 

And dreaming earth. 


This silent, silvered world should never know 

The noise of war ; must never shake and cower 

To sounds of alien feet. That river still must flow, 
Brown-flecked and deep, knowing no battle hour ; 
Broad, cool and shining in the quiet fields. 


MABEL E. ALLAN. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN TO-DAY 


ATTEMPTS have been made in the past to classify wars accord- 
ing to their origins, and in common parlance we refer to them 
as wars of “religion,” of ‘‘ expansion,” of “‘ aggression.” 
These classifications have never been wholly successful, 
partly because causes are infinite, partly because it is often 
hard to dissever deeper from superficial issues. The prejudiced 
“interpretations ’’ of modern historians, whether ‘‘ psycho- 
logical,’ ‘‘ economic ’’ or otherwise, have clarified nothing : 
they are caricatures rather than scientific expositions of 
events. War almost seems to be a social disease which defies 
diagnosis. This is not, however, entirely true, for since the 
coming of the industrial age, and since the consequent drawing 
together of the peoples of the world, besides many minor 
wars, there have arisen certain larger and more important 
wars which wear an aspect of inevitability and seem less like 
incidental, unpredictable diseases than growing pains in the . 
development of the human race; their causes may be tem- 
porarily obscured amid conflicting battle cries, but their 
ultimate significance becomes increasingly clear as time passes. 

The present war may, perhaps, be regarded as a war of 
this type. In one sense, at least, it is a struggle between two 
societies which have adopted two widely different ways of 
life. These two societies cannot co-exist in the shrunken 
world of to-day. MHitlerism is by no means an incidental 
affliction ; it is the culminating triumph of a philosophy of 
the State which has found its home in Germany for over 
100 years: Hegel assisted at its birth, Nietzsche epitomised it, 
the mad hero-worship of Wagner extolled it, Bismarck 
translated it to action and gave it expression in war. There 
followed the Austrian and Danish wars, the war of 1870, the 
war of 1914 and the war of 1939. The German people have 
accepted the axiom that the individual exists for the State ; 
they have had, therefore, for the aggrandisement of the State, 
to seek to expand their territories. Sooner or later expansion 
spelt conflict with the Anglo-Saxon peoples. It could not 
be a conflict of words to be resolved by political adjustments, 
nor was it susceptible of compromises—as French politicians 
recently thought to their cost and as our own thought to a 
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very late hour—simply because our own view of the correct 
relations between the individual and the State is the exact 
opposite of the German view. There could be no yielding, 
hence there was war, and war will continue, whether in its 
more old-fashioned guise, as now, or in the psychological 
guise which we have experienced during the past five years, 


as long as the two points of view continue to exist in Europe. . 


Some clever person once said of great men that it would 
be better if they were to have no biographers and if their 
friends were never allowed to speak of them after their death, 
that it would be better if they were to survive only by their 
acts, their speeches and their writings. In America, where 
too much is known of him, this applies to Lincoln ; the simple 
magnificence of his life is too often obscured by personal 
anecdotes and controversies about details of his career tend 
to hide the lesson it has for posterity. In England, on the 
other hand, too little is known of him, although people 
have this deep-seated sense that somehow what he said and 
did is of importance to us now, yet, if questioned, they will 
treat it rather as an instructive historical parallel from a 
battle fought and won than as a living inspiration in the war 
we are now fighting. It is difficult to read anything of 
Lincoln’s without realising that he would have regarded us 
as carrying on the self-same struggle as his own. He fought 
slavery not merely in its physical sense but in its wider sense. 
He saw that the dispute between North and South was not 
only a conflict of economic interests, nor a competition for 
political power nor even a quarrel over an outworn institu- 
tion ; to him the issue was far more complex and far more 
significant. In his last great debate with Judge Douglas at 
Alton, Illinois, he used the following words: “. . . it is the 
eternal struggle between these two principles—right and 
wrong—throughout the world. They are the two principles 
that have stood face to face from the beginning of time, and 
will ever continue to struggle. The one is the common light 
of humanity, and the other the divine right of kings. ... 
No matter in what shape it comes whether from the mouth of 
a king, who seeks to bestride the people of his own nation 
and live by the fruit of their labour, or from one race of men 
as an apology for enslaving another race—it is the same 
tyrannical principle.” Tyranny; that was what Lincoln 
fought in all its forms. The political principle that he most 
abhorred was the principle that, “if one man chooses to 
make a slave of another man, neither that other man nor 
anybody else has a right to object.” Hitler, who embodies 
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the tyranny of the State over the individual and claims the 
right to treat everyone who is not a German as a helot, has 
constantly invoked that very principle against the nations 
which seek to interfere with him in his mission of enlarging 
Germany at other people’s expense. It is truly ironical that 
in his ‘‘ surprise ’’ speech of September 4, 1940, he accused 
Great Britain of “‘ tyrannising ”’ over Europe. 

Lincoln, then, sensed that the root of the American conflict 
lay in the difference of attitude between the people of the 
North and the people of the South with regard to the import- 
ance of the individual in society. This was not mere common 
insight : it arose from the ability of genius to perceive the 
whole of a social situation, disregarding temporary and super- 
ficial factors. Moral forces appear only to exert pressure 
upon peoples through the medium of the individual genius. 
The moral, the broader, social incident appears to escape the 
ordinary man who sees things only in terms of his own imme- 
diate concerns. Thus it was, as Lincoln remarked, that 
although “‘ all knew that this interest (slavery) was somehow 
the cause of the war,”’ yet the slavery issue appears, both to 
those within the United States and to their contemporaries 
in England and to many who have since studied the history 
of the times, to present many other, seemingly more pressing, 
aspects than that of a fundamental upheaval in the realm of 
social relationships.. Slavery had existed before 1787. The 
framers of the Constitution did not attempt to abolish it, 
but they showed their disapprobation of it by prohibiting 
it for ever north-west of the Ohio. Lincoln, to whom the 
Fathers of the Constitution were little less than gods, believed 
that they had shown great wisdom in this measure since he 
felt that though it temporised with vested interests, it never- 
theless sounded the ultimate death-knell of slavery; he 
thought that the matter had been left so that ‘‘ the public 
mind ’’ would rest satisfied that slavery was ‘‘ in the course 
of ultimate extinction,’ that ‘‘a cordon had been drawn 
around it ’’ so that, “like a reptile poisoning itself,” it would 
perish by its own infamy: but Lincoln was no abolitionist, 
he believed that the States in which it had existed before 
1787 could, and ultimately would, abolish it for themselves 
without federal interference. History, in the early years, 
seemed to accord with this belief, for, at the very first Congress, 
Virginia and Massachusetts presented petitions for abolition. 
By 1820, however, a change came about ; an essential cleav- 
age between the attitude of North and South became apparent. 
The Southern States were agricultural, depending primarily 
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upon cotton-growing, which, in its turn, depended upon slave 
labour. The South was farmed out in large slave estates by 
a close aristocracy. The North was already becoming indus- 
trial. The interests of these two communities inevitably 
conflicted. For instance, the South required a policy of free 
trade ; its cotton export was large—notably to England— 
and it imported manufactured goods. The North, on the 
other hand, required tariffs for the protection of its industries, 
Thus, when, in 1820, the new territory of Missouri sought 
entry to the Union as a Slave State, Northerners found it in 
their interest to appeal to the provision in the Constitution 
prohibiting slavery in the western territories. If Missouri 
entered as a Slave State other Slave States might later be 
formed in the West, and the “slave interest ’’ would swamp 
the political power of the free industrial States of the North. 
After a great controversy, largely through the patience and 
skill of Henry Clay, the famous Missouri Compromise was 
reached. For the future, all new territories north of a line 
running from east to west from the southern boundary of 
Missouri could only be admitted to the Union as Free States, 
South of the line, the western territories were left open for 
slavery. Thus a working balance of power between the two 
interests was secured in Congress. There followed thirty 
uneasy years during which the paramount Southern influence 
in Congress sought ever more and more to extend the domain 
of slavery, thus straining the compromise and drawing on the 
“irrepressible conflict.” 

As is well known, Abraham Lincoln was not “ born great.” 
At about the time of the Missouri Compromise, at the age of 11, 
he was living in a log cabin in the backwoods of Indiana, 
ten years later he was serving, as he put it, as a “sort of clerk 
in a store”’ in an obscure township called New Salem in 
Illinois. In 1837 he joined the Illinois Bar and moved to 
Springfield to practise law. He gained some political expe- 
rience, being three times elected to the Illinois Legislature 
during the ’thirties, and once, in 1846, to Congress as a member 
of the House of Representatives. 

In 1854 came the Kansas-Nebraska Bill. This Bill was, 
in effect, an attempt by the Democrats to apply the principle 
of ‘‘ popular sovereignty ”’ (or, perhaps, as we should call it, 
‘‘ self-determination ”’) to the new territory of Kansas which 
lay north of the Missouri line, an attempt to assert that the 
provisions of the Missouri Compromise had no force if the 
inhabitants of the new State seeking admission to the Union 
voted for slavery ; of course, it was quite easy to make sure 
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that the vote went the right way by “ planting ”’ the right 
kind of inhabitants—a proceeding not without modern 
parallel. This Bill fostered by Lincoln’s rival, the Democrat 
Douglas of Illinois, was, at the same time, the first of the 
jmmediate causes of the war, and the reason for Lincoln’s 
entrance upon the stage of history ; “‘ I was losing interest,” 
he wrote, ‘‘in politics when the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise aroused me again.’ There followed the Dredd Scott 
decision in which a Democratic Supreme Court endorsed the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill and asserted the invalidity of the 
Missouri Compromise, thus opening the north-western ter- 
ritories to slavery. In June, 1858, Lincoln warned the nation 
that “‘a house divided against itself cannot stand.” In the 
autumn of that year he joined issue with Douglas in the famous 
gries of Debates in which he asserted that the newly formed 
Republican Party should, at all costs, maintain the invalidity 
of the Bill. It is very hard to read those speeches to-day 
without coming to the conclusion that what inspired Lincoln 
was a consuming detestation of slavery in any form and a 
knowledge that its extension would destroy the very existence 
of the America of Washington and Jefferson, ‘‘ conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal.’”’ It may be that he saw an economic 
antagonism, it may be also that he saw that large slave 
estates in the West would bar the way to northern voters who 
desired ‘‘ free soil,’’ but he says nothing of either ; his whole 
burden is that slavery is a wrong which cannot be allowed to 
extend. The dispute dragged on until 1861. Early in that 
year Lincoln took office as President. By that time a new 
problem had arisen. This problem seems at the time, espe- 
cially to observers in England, to have obscured the issue. 
The South threatened to secede rather than keep to the terms 
of the Missouri Compromise. Was the North to permit 
secession ? To Lincoln the Union was the sacred creation 
of the Constitution and by his Presidential Oath he undertook 
to maintain it, a husband and wife might divorce, but for 
two communities so closely bound together there could not 
even be separation: to other Northerners the Union was 
essential for the economic welfare of America: from the 
Northern point of view it had to be preserved. Thus it was 
that when the first shots were fired at Fort Sumter it appeared 
that the issue lay between repressive Northerners seeking to 
tie unwilling Southerners to an ancient bargain, the Con- 
stitution. As the struggle wore on and the claim of the 
South to an independent existence began to appear absurd, 
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it became increasingly clear that this was not a correct 
analysis of the situation. In fact Lincoln had already analyseq 
it in his first Inaugural Address: ‘‘ One section of our coun. 
try,” he had said, “ believes slavery is right, and ought ty 
be extended, while the other believes it is wrong, and ought 
not to be extended. This is the only substantial dispute.” 
He had pointed out that the claim of the South to secede 
upon a disputed issue was no more than an attempt bya 
minority to turn democracy into anarchy by refusing to 
conform with the will of the majority. 

Can the life of Lincoln be regarded as a legitimate source 
of inspiration to us to-day ? He was a man obsessed with the 
idea of freedom, the “ last, best hope of earth.’’ He saw the 
Civil War as a social convulsion necessary to keep America 
true to the dream of her youth, to give her “a new birth of 
freedom.’’ He steered America through the Civil War even 
when, at times, “the kindest words coming from Europe 
were that we were too blind to surrender a hopeless cause,” 
because he believed that the American conception of life was 
worth preserving at any cost. When he died the age had 
dawned in which physicalslavery seemed a thing of the past: 
his life work was complete. Had fate not intervened he would 
have set forth upon the task of reconstruction, in the know- 
ledge that what he dealt with was “‘ too vast for malicious 
dealing ’’ and the bitterness between North and South, which 
the foreigner can even discern to-day, might well have been 
avoided. 

Surely our task is similar? On the one hand, we are 
defending the Anglo-Saxon way of life; on the other hand, 
there lies before us, especially the younger generation, the 
vast work of rebuilding a part at least of the ruin wrought 
by the conflict. Some of us will be saved to do it: surely 
we shall be best equipped if, remembering Lincoln, we set 
about it “with malice toward none; with charity for 
ae 
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FROM HOMO NEANDERTHALENSIS TO 
HOMO TEUTONICUS 


In 50 B.c. Cesar wrote, in Book VI of his Gallic War, that the 
Germans considered it “ their greatest glory to have as wide 
deserts as possible round them, all beyond their frontiers 
having been laid waste. This they consider real evidence of 
their prowess: that their neighbours be driven out of their 
lands and forced to surrender them, and that no one dare to 
gttle near them.” To-day we see that the passing of 20 
centuries has had no softening influence upon their character : 
their avowed ideal is still to be ringed by ravaged, terrorised 
and broken States. 

From Czsar’s day to ours they have never formed an 
integral unit of the European family of nations ; contributing 
nothing to art, literature or the progress of civilisation, their 
joy has ever lain in the wanton destruction of the laborious 
achievements of others. Never assimilating the culture of 
Ancient Rome, as did those tribes who, beginning as mer- 
cenaries in her legions, finally accomplished her overthrow, 
they constituted all through her history a standing menace 
without the pale. Forced by Charlemagne to adopt the 
culture of New Rome, which, however, they seem to have 
assimilated as little, they entered the fold of Christendom 
merely to become the wolf within the gates. 

Their utterly un-European characteristics of brutality, 
sadism and moral turpitude, present a problem to which 
ethnologists have so far failed to find a satisfactory solution. 
This failure seems to be due principally to accepting as the 
starting point of the enquiry the incursions of the Aryans, 
whose pure-blooded descendants the Germans are for ever 
boasting themselves. The solution must be sought vastly 
further back in their history ; right back at the beginning of 
things in fact. 

Sixty thousand years ago Europe was entering the fourth 
glacial period of the Quarternary Ice Age. The warmer 
conditions prevailing for several centuries had passed away 
with the re-advance of the ice sheet which, while not so 
extensive as the preceding one, eventually covered Scan- 
dinavia, the Baltic, and Germany as far south as Berlin. 
Once more Europe was wrapped in cold penetrating fogs in 
summer and swept by howling blizzards off the ice cap in 
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winter. With sparse forests of stunted firs straggling over 
their lower slopes the hills stood gaunt and snow-clad above 
the plain, that stretched its unbroken length from the Aralo. 
Caspian Sea to a point far to the west of Ireland. 

Across its dreary waste of squelching swamp or treacherous 
ice hidden beneath the snow, roamed the mammoth, the 
woolly rhinoceros and the musk ox, preyed upon by the cave 
lion and the great cave bear. Disputing with the latter for 
the doubtful blessing of the shelter afforded by a damp and 
dripping cave, Homo Neanderthalensis slunk warily among 
them, the representative of a blind alley on the road of human 
evolution, more than ape but less than man. 

Shorter than modern man, with a more bulky and massive 
frame, a heavy, flattened head, projecting lips and pro- 
minent teeth, receding chin, and eyes sunk deep beneath 
overhanging brows, he must have appeared a repulsive and 
brutal creature as he shambled along in a stooping posture, 
gorilla fashion. He had learnt the use of fire and buried his 
dead carefully. His principal asset was physical courage, of 
which he possessed full measure, for he faced and overcame 
the great beasts, whose lairs he coveted for a refuge or flesh 
for a dinner, armed only with a miserable hand-axe of chipped 
flint and his superior cunning. 

Twenty thousand years passed, and the ice sheets began 
their final slow retreat. Although still very cold the climate 
grew less damp, and the swamps dried into tundra steppes 
ranged by herds of reindeer and aurochs. Modern man, 
Homo Sapiens, represented by the men of Cromagnon* 
entered this new Europe, filtering across the Gibraltar land- 
bridge from Africa. If the skeletons preserved are typical of 
the race and not only exceptional individuals they possessed 
a finer physique than has been approached since their day. 
Standing 6 feet and more in height, with a shapely head and 
modern jaws, they must, except possibly for a certain coarse- 
ness of feature, have attained nearly to the Greek ideal of 
manly perfection. They had a virile culture of the hunting 
type, with flint spears, axes and arrows, and bone fish-hooks 
and harpoons. They were, moreover, the first artists and their 
pictures, still bright on their cavern walls, are better than 
those of many a later, and more highly civilised, nation. 

As they advanced northwards the Neanderthalers gave 
way before them, and finally vanished entirely from the 
scene. With the passing centuries fresh waves of people 
pushed into Europe, coming now from the east as the Caspian 

* Homo Priscus. 
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lake of glacial times shrank to its historic dimensions. The 
earliest of these were the Azilians whose culture completely 
supplanted that of the Cromagnons, but we must not visualise 
their arrival as in any way resembling an “‘invasion.’’ The 
numbers of these early migratory peoples was so small that 
their coming was far more a continuous trickle, covering 
many centuries. 

Gradually the central plain of Europe became covered 
with forest, that in time formed an impenetrable barrier 
effectively shutting off those on the north of it from their 
fellow men on the south and west. Thus isolated, each branch 
followed its own line of development. Along the coast or the 
Baltic, which passed through many vicissitudes in the course 
of its emergence from a string of lakes at the foot of the melting 
ice cap, shut in ever closer by the trees, they abandoned 
hunting and became fishers. Known as the Maglemose 
People, they stagnated for centuries with little intercourse 
with the rest of Europe until about 2500 B.c., when they were 
overrun by the Battle-axe peoples and brought again into 
the main current of world affairs. 

By this time the whole of Europe was populated by almost 
as many diverse races as it is to-day, and it is from this 
substratum in each locality that the distinguishing traits of 
modern nations derive. For it is absurd to speak of a “‘ pure ”’ 
race; after the tumultuous centuries of the last millennium 
B.c. and first A.D. no such thing can possibly exist. As each 
wave of immigrants or conquerors rolled across Europe it 
doubtless destroyed the people it found in occupation as far 
as it could, but it is important to qualify this statement as 
applying to the male population only. There is no case on 
record of even the most savage invaders massacring the women 
who are invariably spared and absorbed by the victors, and 
there is no reason to suppose that it was otherwise in pre- 
historic times. In this way the conquerors’ descendants 
inherited the blood of the earlier inhabitants and, as this 
mixed race was overrun and absorbed in its turn and the 
process repeated indefinitely, the eventually resulting race, 
however stabilised, cannot be termed “ pure.” * 

It used to be assumed, quite arbitrarily in view of the 
universal practice of uncivilised man, that the Cromagnons 


* Perhaps the purest race is the Scandinavian branch of the Nordic, but 
even the original Nordic was far from ‘‘ pure” in itself. It was the result 
of the mixture of the Battle-axe People and the Maglemoseans, who were a 
fusion of Azilian and Cromagnon stock. The origins of the Battle-axe 
People we do not know. 
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utterly exterminated the Neanderthalers. In support of this 
theory it was said that no trace of Neanderthaloid affinities 
can be found in Europe to-day: the mere fact that a man’s 
neck is thicker than his neighbours’ or that he possesses an 
unusually ‘‘ toothy’ mouth being no proof of Neanderthal 
ancestry. This is quite true for individual cases, but where 


one or the other feature is present in such proportions as to | 
constitute a racial characteristic it becomes an entirely 


different proposition. It is significant that in the Grimaldi 
caves skeletons of Cromagnon period have been recovered 
showing decidedly prognathous jaw features, and at Predmost 
in Moravia numerous remains, dating a little later, showing 
heavy brow ridges. Both these probably represent stages of 
the gradual disappearance of the Neanderthal physical type 
in the race that was forming from its union with the Cro- 
magnon.* 

The term extermination is far too sweeping a generalisa- 
tion, requiring so much modification as to render it meaning- 
less. We know that Neanderthal man was no weakling 
coward, and can be certain that he made a fight for his hunting 
grounds. Against his foes’ physical and mental superiority, 
however, and particularly his arrows, he stood no chance. 
Sullenly he fell back before them with an ever growing sense 
of inferiority, until his further retreat was barred by the ice 
cap. There, in the bleak desert along its base, he turned at 
bay and was “ exterminated’”’; the males falling beneath 
the Cromagnon arrows, but the females being absorbed by 
the conquerors. This assimilation was accomplished by the 
few Cromagnon families who pushed on to the end ;_ those who 
settled earlier in the centuries-long, thousand mile trek, 
while the Neanderthalers had yet space to retreat, remaining 
comparatively free from the taint. 

Although the lower physical characters slowly breed out 
when two races mix, it is the reverse with depraved moral 
traits. These may be weakened or atrophied by the repeated 
supercession of higher blood, but they will nevertheless 
persist to the end. Therefore in seeking Neanderthal descen- 
dants we should look rather for moral than physical characters. 

Neanderthal blood is probably very widespread in Europe, 
but as it descends in most cases from solitary cases of union 


* The tiresome habit of some authorities of inventing a separate race to 
fit every prehistoric skeleton makes the Grimaldi remains those of a hypo 
thetical negroid race, co-existent, in the same locality, with the Cromagnon, 
although no further relics have been found. The Predmost skulls have been 
attributed in a similar manner to a shadowy ‘“‘ Proto-Nordic ”’ race. 
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between Cromagnon man and a Neanderthal woman, it is 
now so diluted as to be negligible. The only parts where it 
would survive in sufficient strength to assert itself is where 
any assimilation of Neanderthal stock occurred in quantity. 
There it would form the ultimate substratum of the race, 
which would constitute, in comparison with the rest of non- 
Neanderthaloid Europe, a morally unique group. Such a 
considerable assimilation can only have occurred during the 
final stages of Neanderthal extinction: at the foot of the ice 
cap, Which then lay along the Baltic shore of Germany. 

Just in this district we find a race sharply differentiated 
from the rest of Europe by its depraved and warped psy- 
chology. The conclusion is irresistible. The bestial behaviour 
of the nation now terrorising Europe is due to the pronounced 
sub-human Neanderthaloid strain in its ancestry. 


J. C. MARSH-EDWARDs. 


LONDON LORE 


Joun BRADFORD the martyr wrote: “ Ifa man going through 
Cheapside . . . see folks worship Thomas Becket his image 
standing by his church, this going and seeing others commit- 
ting idolatry is not defiled for passing by the way, so that he 
commit not idolatry with them.” 

This image was above the entrance to Mercers’ Chapel, 
then the College of St. Thomas of Acon, whose high altar 
stood on the very spot where Becket was born. He was 
dressed in cope and mitre, carrying his crozier, his two fingers 
raised in blessing, and for hundreds of years the people used 
to kneel before it in prayer as they passed by. 

Other times other manners. At midnight on February 17, 
1555, . certain lewd fellows”’ broke its neck and the top of 
its crozier. Two days later the records of the Privy Council 
include ‘‘ Christofer Humingwood, suspecte to have cutt of 
the heade of the Ymage of S. Thomas was comitted to the 
Towre to be there secretly kept.”’ 

St. Thomas was quickly repaired, but again on March 14 
“certain villains did break the neck of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury, and one of his arms broke.” 

St. Thomas came to his end on January 6, 1559, after 
Elizabeth came to the throne, when a masquerade of mock 
friars went through the streets, and at Mercers’ Chapel 
bombarded the image with stones, knocked off its head, and 
replaced it with the stucco image of a girl. 

G. #, 


A GREAT PHILHELLENE 


FRANK ABNEY HASTINGS was the youngest son of Lieutenant- 
General Sir Charles Hastings, Bart. He was born on 
February 4, 1794, and entered the British Royal Navy at 
theageof1z. At the Battle of Trafalgar he was a midshipman 
on board the Neptune, where several men were killed by an 
explosion of powder. This disaster started the intelligent 
young officer studying the science of gunnery and explosives, 
which he continued to do for many years. 

In 1820 he was sent to the West Indies in command of the 
Kangaroo. While anchoring, his cable fouled the anchor of 
the Flagship ; the Flag-Captain hailed him and called hima 
“ damned lubber ”’ and made other rude remarks. Hastings 
made no reply, but later, when on half-pay, he challenged the 
Flag-Captain to a duel, on which the angry Flag-Captain 
reported the case to the Admiralty and Hastings was dismissed 
from the Service. 

The loss to the British Navy became of great service to 
Greece. On March 10, 1822, Hastings embarked at Marseilles, 
arriving at the island of Hydra on April 3, where he was 
received by two brothers, Jakomaki and Manoli Tombazis, 
with whom he afterwards became great friends, but before he 
could embark in the Greek Fleet he had to get permission 
from the Government of Corinth. The island of Hydra, like 
Spetzia and Psara, was a home of sailors, and Jakomaki 
Tombazis, an amiable man but without much sea knowledge, 
had been commanding a Greek Fleet in which the discipline 
was negligible and the practice of piracy a common habit. 

On his arrival at Hydra Hastings felt that his reception 
was cool, but an American, a Mr. Jarvis, who had journeyed 
from Marseilles with him, explained that the coolness was on 
account of the hostility displayed to the Greek cause by Sir 
Thomas Maitland, High Commissioner in the Ionian Islands, 
which had caused the Greeks to become very suspicious of the 
English. Hastings accordingly addressed a letter to the 
President and explained who he was. The result of this letter 
was an audience with the President and the acceptance of his 
services. 
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On May 3, 1822, the Greek Fleet left Hydra with Hastings 
as a volunteer seaman on board the Themistocles, a corvette 
belonging to the brothers Tombazis. Here our commander- 
to-be got his first impression of Greek maritime power. Some 
of the crews did not come on board at all, and those who did 
went off as it suited their own convenience. When the sails 
were let fall it was found that no sheets were rove, and the 
bowlines were bent to the buntline cringles ; when they tried 
to haul the sails they found there were no clewlines ; neither 
were there any downhauls with which to haul down the head 
sais. The only thing that appeared everywhere alike was 
the anarchy and the confusion. But on arrival at Chios a 
freship attack by Kanaris against the Turkish Fleet gave 
him a pleasant surprise by the gallantry with which the 
Greeks fought. 

The Greek Naval Forces at this time consisted entirely of 
merchant ships fitted out at the expense of their owners, who 
either commanded the ship or put it into the hands of a near 
relation. It was natural, then, as they were not Government 
servants, that they should have felt great hesitation in risking 
their private property. The crew also, as a rule, had some 
interest in the profits of the cargo, and consequently the 
Captain and his crew would meet together and deliberate as 
to where they should go and what they should do. It is really 
wonderful, considering these things, that they should have 
ever accomplished anything or done any good at all. 

Hastings commenced by fitting locks and sights to the 
guns of the Themistocles, to replace hot pokers and _ point- 
blank discharges. He then built up a furnace for heating 
shot in her hold, but all his arrangements failed, for he dis- 
covered by experience that there was nothing the Greeks 
at Hydra held in so much honour as disorder. Having failed 
to get the Greeks to build some gunboats with long guns of 
large calibre, with a furnace in each for heating shot, he went 
tosee Admiral Miaoulis with a plan for capturing the Turkish 
frigate anchored at Tenedos. It was a very intelligent plan 
and promised success even with the queer fleet available, but 
all the change that Hastings got from Miaoulis was a look of 
contempt and the single word “ Calla,”’ and he did not even 
trouble to read the paper. 

The Greek peasants are excellent fighters if they believe 
in their commanding officer and their cause. Make them 
trust you and show that you are absolutely just, and they 
will do anything for you and follow you anywhere. Fortu- 
nately, Hastings had an opportunity in the early part of his 
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time of showing the metal that he was made of, and 50 of 
winning the unstinted admiration of his shipmates. The 
Themistocles was pursuing some Turkish vessels off the 
north of Mitylene. The Turks ran into the shore under the 
protection of many men armed with guns who came alon 
the cliffs from the neighbouring towns. The Captain and the 
crew of the Themustocles, seeing a chance of making a haul, 
closed them and unexpectedly ran into a calm by the shore 
where a Turkish battery opened fire on them. Fortunately 
a current took the ship away from the battery, but she drifted 
towards the Turkish soldiers on the cliff, who opened a sharp 
fire on her deck. The whole crew, officers and men, retired 
under shelter, leaving Hastings standing alone on deck. Not 
one of the Greeks would obey orders, but luckily for them 
Hastings remained in the open watching for a slant of wind, 
and when one came, he jumped forward, hauled over the head 
sheets, swung her head outwards, and a light breeze then took 
the Themistocles away out of the range. The finest ship in 
the Greek Fleet was thus rescued by one volunteer and the 
crew made a hero of him, and told him exactly what they 
thought of him and of themselves. They became his humble 
servants and continued so to the end of his association with 
them, following him unquestionably, no matter against 
what odds. 

In 1824 Hastings laid a memo. before the Greek Govern- 
ment. It commenced with a most correct strategical axiom: 
“Greece cannot obtain any decisive advantage over the 
Turks without a decided maritime superiority, for it is 
necessary to prevent them from relieving their fortresses and 
supplying their armies, by sea.’”” And he continued: “ Is the 
Greek Fleet likely to become more formidable? We have 
seen its number diminish every year since the commencement 
of the war. The sails, rigging, and hulls are getting out of 
repair, and in two years’ time thirty sail could hardly be sent 
out. How can the Greeks obtain a decisive superiority over 
the Turks at sea? By a steam-vessel armed as I shall 
describe.’’ He then went on to say there was money sufficient 
to meet this expenditure, and he himself would contribute 
£1,000 on the condition that he should have the command 
and the vessel be armed in the way he proposed. She was to 
be 150 to 200 tons, having two long 32-pounders and two 
68-pounder guns of 7-inch bore. Red-hot shot was to be 
fired from the 32-pounders ; a new invention of his stopped 
any danger of premature firing, so that the gun could be 
properly laid on its object. 
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Shortly afterwards the Greek Government got its first 
loan from England, and Hastings returned home with a 
promise that the Greek Government would build a vessel in 
England such as he had demanded and which he was to 
comand. But they soon forgot about it and nothing was 
done until Ibrahim Pasha, by a successful landing in the 
Peleponnesus in 1825, woke them up, by taking Navarino. 
The usual intrigues were going on in Greece but, at last, work 
was commenced on a steam vessel, called the Perseverance, to 
fither as Hastings required. At this time Lord Cochrane was 
also called in. On May 26, 1826, the Perseverance sailed from 
Deptford. The boiler and engines were old, and the former 
burst in the Mediterranean, and the ship was hung up while 
being repaired at Cagliari, in Sardinia, until August 28. 

The Greeks renamed the ship Karteria, and during the 
years 1826-27, under Hastings, she fired about 18,000 shells. 
She had a miscellaneous crew composed of British, Swedes, 
and Greeks, and although an enormous quantity of red-hot 
shot was fired, there was never a single accident. The 
Karteria was the parent of a new type of war vessel which was 
eventually adopted by all the nations of the world. 

In February, 1827, Hastings was ordered by the Greek 
Government to assist General Gordon’s troops to relieve 
Athens. He sailed from Egina, went round the Island of 
Salamis, where no men-of-war had ever passed before, and 
entering the Western Strait, arrived in the Bay of Salamis. 
The troops were landed the same night, but although a breach 
was made the troops failed to make any impression on the 
Pireus, and the Karteria quitted the port. A few days later 
the Turks defeated a Greek division who were making a 
diversion from the plain of Eleusis, and then attacked General 
Gordon’s camp. 

With great gallantry Hastings re-entered the port of 
Pireus and covered the camp with his storm of grape-shot. 
This brought the whole fire of the shore big guns on to him. 
The principal shore battery of five guns lost three of them 
by the Karteria’s fire, but the latter had one of her gun- 
carriages smashed and a good deal of her planking damaged. 
She began to make water, but she was so constructed in 
compartments and filled up with timber, that the enemy 
failed to sink her ; she had, however, to retreat. 

When Lord Cochrane arrived in Grecian waters in a yacht 
which had been bought for him, but without a single one of his 
five steamers, he was appointed Lord High Admiral of Greece, 
General Church was named Commander-in-Chief of the Land 
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Forces, and Captain Hastings was detached for the first time 
with an independent naval command. He promptly left 
Poros with a small squadron—the Karteria and four hired 
vessels, namely, the corvette Themistocles of Tombazias ; the 
Area of Miaoulis, and two schooners—and with them he 
proceeded to Volo. He found there eight Turkish transports 
at anchor, protected by two batteries at the entrance of the 
harbour, and many trenches full of soldiers covering the 
transports. The Themistocles and Area moored themselves in 
position before the batteries just out of musket range, while 
Hastings entered and opened fire with grape on the transports 
inside the bay which were filled with men, and fired round shot 
at the Turkish trenches on shore. The result of the action 
was—five vessels captured, three destroyed, and great damage 
done to the shore defences. 

The Turks prepared a large bomb-ship for the siege of 
Missolonghi, which was laying at Tricheri under a battery of 
12 guns. Hastings wished to capture this vessel, but finding 
it impossible to cut her out, he bombarded her with red-hot 
shot, which set her on fire, and she blew up and sank. He 
then started for Poros to refit the Karteria, as she had been 
badly damaged in her hull and rigging at Volo, and on the 
way there he captured four Turkish vessels laden with stores 
and provisions for the enemy’s army. 

From Poros Hastings wrote to Lord Cochrane, stating that 
as he could get no money, and he could not continue paying 
out of his own pocket, as he had been doing for some time, he 
begged to resign. Cochrane, however, persuaded him to 
remain, but apparently without giving him money, and so he 
had to continue spending his own. When ready for sea he 
received a message from Lord Cochrane to join him without 
delay, but as his Lordship omitted to mention where, he 
couldn’t find him. Lord Cochrane’s operations failed and he 
again turned to Hastings, and wrote him a very flattering 
letter, asking him to go into the Gulf of Lepanto, adding that 
he knew it was a very hazardous thing to ask him to do. 

Hastings never faltered, but entered the Gulf on Septem- 
ber 29, 1827, with a very small force consisting of the Karten, 
the brig Saeveur (Captain Thomas), and two gunboats. They 
attacked a squadron of nine vessels in the Bay of Salona 
which were anchored under the protection of shore batteries 
with three additional Austrian merchantmen filled with armed 
men to assist in the defence of the squadron. The Turks com- 
menced a furious cannonade from over 60 pieces of artillery, 
but Hastings, nothing daunted, opened fire with hot shot. 
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The action commenced by the blowing up of the Turkish 
Commodore’s vessel, and in a short time the nine Turkish 
ships were destroyed, and the three Austrian merchantmen 
were taken as prizes. The loss on Hastings’ side was—six 
killed and two wounded. 

The Karteria, the steam vessel with heavy guns of long- 
range hot shot, the child of Hastings’ imagination, had not 
only achieved great victories, but had shown the way to the 
Admiralties of the world by which naval progress at sea should 
advance. 

Another great step towards the liberation of the Greeks 
was brought about by this action of Hastings. Ibrahim Pasha 
was at Navarino with his whole fleet when he heard of the 
action of Salona. His rage was so great that he broke his word 
and treaty with Admiral Sir Edward Codrington and Admiral 
de Rigney “‘ that hostilities should be suspended until answers 
from Constantinople and Alexandria came to the proposals 
made on the part of the three Allied Powers.” (This arrange- 
ment had not been communicated to Hastings nor to the 
Turkish Commodore at Salona.) As the Allied Admirals were 
away with most of their fleet, Ibrahim Pasha sailed with 26 
ships to try and destroy Hastings’ little squadron. He himself 
was driven back by a gale, but part of his squadron, trying to 
enter the Gulf of Lepanto, was met by Admiral Codrington, 
who drove it back to Navarino, and the subsequent naval 
battle, and the victory of the Allies, in that harbour on 
October 20, 1827, was the direct result of Hastings’ destruction 
of the Turkish squadron in the Bay of Salona. 

The victory at Navarino so relieved the minds of the Greek 
Government and Lord Cochrane that they forgot to send pro- 
visions to Hastings and his ships, and on November 17 Hast- 
ings wrote to Cochrane: ‘“‘ I am now £7,000 out of pocket by 
my services in Greece, and I am daily expending my own 
money for the public service. Our prizes are serving as trans- 
ports for the Army, and we must either abandon this position 
orbe paid. Without money I cannot any longer maintain this 


.| vessel. I will do all I can, but I must repeat that it is not 


quite fair that I should end a beggar, after all the labour, 


, | Vexation, and disappointment I have experienced for so many 


years.” It is remarkable that he never alluded to his 
victories ! 

On the same evening Hastings was asked by General 
Church to appear off Cape Papas the next day. In order to 


| arive in time he had to pass by daylight between the castles 
,| of the Morea and Romelia, a most dangerous proceeding, as 
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they had between 40 and 50 guns of large calibre. About 
noon the Karteria, under all sail and steam, followed by her 
three prizes, came under the fire of the Turkish castles. After 
commencing very well the Turks suddenly lost the range, and 
the whole squadron passed through with only the loss of two 
men killed and one injured, and some damage to the Karteria, 
Hastings was afraid of false news being sent to cheer up the 
Turks, so he went at once into Patras, which was a Turkish 
news centre, where he found a heavily laden brig lying off 
Ibrahim Pasha’s camp. He was preparing to cut her out when 
the Austrian Consul-General hailed from a boat and tried to 
stop him, saying he believed he was speaking to a British 
Officer. Hastings replied that he was an officer of the Greek 
Service, blockading Patras, and the brig was breaking the 
blockade, and he gave them five minutes in which to sur. 
render it to him, or he would fire into the Turkish camp and 
destroy the brig. The Austrian Consul-General left, and great 
efforts were made to get the brig under the guns of the battery, 
but at the conclusion of five minutes Hastings sank the 
Austrian vessel and then proceeded on to his own rendezvous, 
where he assisted at the transport of the Greek troops. 

On December 29 he bombarded Vasiladhi, where his 
fourth shot exploded the magazine, and he then captured the 
remainder of the living Turks. Not having enough provisions 
for prisoners he told the Turkish Commandant he would send 
him to Missolonghi in a canoe so that he could get boats to 
take away the prisoners. The Turk, knowing the customs of 
the combatants in the present war, believed it was only a 
polite way of saying that he was going to be murdered, but 
when he found out that he was not being deceived his gratitude 
was pathetic, and when the flat-bottomed boats arrived next 
day for the prisoners they brought from him a sheep anda 
sabre as a present for Hastings, with an expression of regret 
that his Commander-in-Chief would not allow him to come 
and express his thanks in person. 

On January 7, 1828, Hastings wrote: “I am full oi 
misery. I have not a dollar. I owe my people three months 
pay and five dollars a man gratuity for Vasiladhi. I have no 
provisions.”’ 

On the 16th he wrote to the Greek Government : “ It has 
become an established maxim to leave this vessel without 
supplies. Three hundred dollars have been sent to the Helvetia 
under my orders, but not one farthing, provisions, nor a single 
word to me. Five months ago I had advanced 8,000 dollars 
for the pay of my crew. Since then I have received only 1,000 
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dollars from Lord Cochrane, and 600 from General Church 


'" He went on to say that the capture of Vasiladhi had cost 
him 2,000 dollars, and that he himself was purchasing fuel and 
rovisions for the Karteria and Helvetia. 

At this time Count Capo d’Istrias arrived in Greece as 
President of the Republic. Hastings wrote to him to try and 
get his position put right, but no notice was taken of it, until 
eventually he sent in his resignation. This frightened the 
new President to such an extent that he invited Hastings toa 
personal interview, and as usual made many promises which 
he never fulfilled, and with much persuasion succeeded in 
settings Hastings to remain on. 

Hastings then commenced the formation of a Naval 
arsenal at Poros, and laid down rules for the future naval 
administration of Greece, and on May 9g, 1828, he anchored 
off Vasilhadi to co-operate with General Church. The assault 
of Anatolikon was fixed for May 25, and Hastings directed the 
attack of the naval forces in person. Unfortunately a division 
of the land forces, who were entirely void of discipline but 
filled with the desire of pillage, tried to get in first, and thus 
they upset the whole arrangement of the attack. It was a 
question of moments, but Hastings took the responsibility of 
leading the boats of the Karteria to the assault. The band of 
pillagers did not like the Turkish fire and fled, leaving the 
boats of the Greek squadron to attack alone, which they did 
with great gallantry. But it was an almost hopeless task to 
attempt it unaided. Hastings, leading his men, was struck 
by a rifle ball in the left arm and fell, and this was the signal 
for a general retreat. There was no surgeon or any expert to 
attend to the wound until he got back to the base, when a 
doctor was summoned from the camp on shore, who declared 
that the wound was not alarming and that the arm need not 
be taken off. Unfortunately for Greece his decision was 
wrong, for tetanus ensued, and on June 1, 1828, the man who 
had given his genius, courage, work, imagination, and all his 
fortune for the cause of Greek Independence, died on board 
the vessel which his genius had brought into being, and on 
board which he had carried out so many wonderful achieve- 
ments. 

Hastings was buried at Porous, and every honour was paid 
to him now that he was dead, but the honour that he himself 
would have loved best was given to him by the poor Grecian 
sailors who had served under him and who subscribed their 
drachmas to have a funeral service of the greatest pomp cele- 
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brated for him in the principal church of Egina, where most of 
them lived. The final words of the funeral oration pro. 
nounced by Mr. Tricoupis in 1828 were :— 

“O Lord, in Thy Heavenly Kingdom, remember Frank 
Abney Hastings, who died in defence of his suffering fellow. 
creatures.” 

On June 2, 1928, at Poros, the Honourable P. Merlopoulos, 
Minister of Marine, commenced an oration as follows: “ One 
hundred years have passed since the heroic death of that purest 
and sincerest of Philhellenes—Frank Abney Hastings. ., , 
Amongst the noble and lofty-minded men of the Philhellenes 
the man whose heroic death we have met together to-day to 
commemorate with veneration and gratitude, occupied one of 
the highest, if not the highest, place. His great daring and 
soundness of judgment, and all his other qualities, were 
appreciated after his death. All these he offered without 
seeking any material or moral recompense, without even 
demanding that his rank should be recognised in advance: 
but in accordance with his truly lofty character, he offered 
himself without any show of ostentation or self-commenda- 
tion. Such a phenomenon was so unusual at that time, and 
so incomprehensible, that Hastings was at first despised, even 
suspected as a spy, and was dismissed almost without cere- 
mony. He was dismissed, but did not leave the country which 
he had chosen for his second Fatherland, but enlisted as a 
simple seaman on board one of the Greek ships. . . . His 
honoured name has not adorned any ship of the Greek Navy 
for the past century ... but behold at last Frank Abney 
Hastings, who has come back to us. See to-day the Greek 
people, in reverent attachment to thy memory, Hastings, 
declare thee to be the most unselfish, the most sincere, the 
most beneficent of the noble army of Philhellenes of the past! 
Full of admiration and gratitude they bless thy honoured 
name, for thou didst give liberty to the Hellenic sea, and thou 
did’st ‘ shatter the head of the Dragon upon the waters.’ ” 

MARK KERR. 


DAWN CHORUS! 


Marcu, April, May on the Isle of Puffins : nine weeks exposed 
to the full force of almost unbroken tempest and bitter north 
gales on a rock in the sea, whose music was the moaning of the 
winds and the thunder of the breakers, the discordant crying 
of gulls and shearwaters and guillemots, the snarling of ravens 
and mewling of buzzards. By the end of May vivid memories 
of the mass singing of small birds at dawn in the green wood- 
lands of young summer evoked hourly a nostalgia too poig- 
nant to be beaten down. The decision was quickly made. 
In less than half an hour we were in a new world—for this 
was the third consecutive spring and summer I had passed 
onan island at sea. After the 20-mile crossing, the ’plane set 
us down for a noonday, a dusk, a dawn, and another noonday 
in perfect summer: a joy five years forgotten and bitterly 
lamented, for I am a creature of the sun. The transition 
from one environment to another totally dissimilar had been 
so sudden that one’s impressions were the obvious; brazen 
fields of buttercups; mile-long sunken Devon lanes, whose 
high hedgebanks were a pink mist of campion springing from 
the multitudinous green fernery, dancing with butterflies— 
speckled woods and walls and exquisite little orange-tips ; 
shady slopes where ten thousand purple spikes of bugle 
thrust like dragons’ teeth from the moss; and dominant to 
all else heavy green canopies of trees, especially oaks and 
beeches, and that great hangar of green mounting steeply 
tier upon tier 300 feet above the long thatched roof of the 
yellow-washed cottage ; its dank dark ferny twilight heavy 
with the stench of the bruised stems and white star-clusters 
of garlic, and noisy the day long with its rookery and ceaseless 
songs of small birds. 

The tropical lushness of the greenery, contrasting with the 
naked cliff and scree of a sea-girt rock, swept hourly by the 
cool landless winds of the Atlantic, induced a drowsiness of 
the senses, and I surrendered myself to the glorious warmth 
of the sun pouring into the orchard and transfixing my out- 
stretched body, while hour after hour a garden warbler uttered 
his unchanging melody from the topmost twigs of a tall elm, 
forcing me to a lazy interest in his song, because of his cease- 
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less reiteration, at lengthy intervals, of very short phrases of 
melodious warble, with a slightly sibilant introduction: 
whereas most garden warblers sing concealed in low dense 
cover, pattering mellifluously for fifteen or thirty seconds ata 
break. The period for which the song may be sustained is, 
indeed, its most remarkable quality, and I once listened toa 
garden warbler singing from a clump of brambles for five 
minutes, without my being able to detect throughout more 
than one fractional break in the song’s continuity. His 
normal melody would have suited my mood better on that 
lazy afternoon, for it is a very perfect patter of musical notes, 
a sweet twitter-warble interrupted by occasional harsh, 
melodic notes of blackcap or thrush ; a superior song to the 
whitethroat’s, bearing some affinity to the reed warbler’s, 
but devoid always of the wildness characteristic of the full- 
piping blackcap, whose opening notes are so similar. 

Not until the second day did I begin to select song impres- 
sions from the intricate pattern of the whole. We rose at 
three on a warm foggy dawn, to the hooting of occasional 
owls and distant crowing of cocks, but it was nearly four 
o’clock before a rook gave a short sharp caw and a nightjar 
began thrumming for an hour or so, his ghostly two-noted 
throbbing rising and falling in the blanketing fog. After 
four another rook cawed and then at the quarter-hour there 
came an intermittent slow sad rippling through the mists, 
taken up mournfully by one robin after another in the grey 
gloom of the fog hanging heavily about the trees. For ten 
minutes the dawn chorus belonged to them, with only irre- 
solute tentative phrases from sporadic thrushes and black- 
birds, until at the half-hour the dawn chorus was suddenly 
full with the deafening choir of thrushes and _ blackbirds; 
blackbird fluting to blackbird, with incomparably mellow 
throaty staves, through this strange summer fog. It was, 
indeed, a strange dawn chorus, and I found it unreal, with no 
nightingale “‘ jug-jugging ”’ to a pale moon and no ethereal 
mass-twittering of larks as prelude to it. It was predomin- 
antly a choir of robins, blackbirds and thrushes, on to which 
were grafted between half-past four and five cuckoo, willow 
warbler, wren, chiff-chaff, whitethroat, blackcap, dunnock, 
great titmouse, wood warbler, cushat, chaffinch, and gold- 
crest, the chatter of sparrows, and the metallic twitter ofa 
swallow. By ten minutes to five wrens were in full blast, 
and with the languishing of thrushes and blackbirds at the 
hour, wren song was, as ever, the dominant feature of the 
chorus until six o’clock, wren answering wren, minute after 
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minute, with characteristically shattering cascades of irre- 


pressible utterance, which would continue with customary 


vigour and frequency throughout the day, and every day up 
to the middle of August. No song is so expressive of the 
white-heat intensity of a small song bird’s organism: its 
power, passion and velocity are incredible of so small a bird. 

During the last half-hour of wren dominance, garden 
warbler, yaffle, buzzard and starling joined in with their 
divers utterances, and the orange ball of the sun rose over the 
down in a halo of mist, the pines on the crown of the hill 
etched opaquely against the fog vapour, as in a Japanese 
print. At six that invariably late riser, the willow warbler, 
replaced the wren in the leading part. Always a singer of 
the sun, his sweet falling cadence would be interminably 
reiterated in a succession of diminishing phrases of one song 
through the heat of the day from every hedge and copse. 
It has been popularly termed a “ shivering’ melody, but it 
isnot soin fact. Its cadence is that of the chaffinch, with this 
difference, that each separate note is very much more deli- 
cately and perfectly articulated. I have passed hours among 
the birches or larches listening to the aery, tenderly lisped 
diminuendos, often suggestive of robin or blackcap, without 
ever being able to find the exact words expressive of the song’s 
quality, but the underlying freshness of its charm lives, I 
think, in the sweet semi-liquid tone of each note, framed in 
the eternal diminuendo that evokes a special response from 
the human ear in all its musical forms, perhaps because of its 
natural associations with running water. 

As I moved into the more open country of field and hedge 
the wrens’ songs gave way to the broken and dusty lilts of 
the hay-jacks, or whitethroats, dancing a few feet into the 
air above every tangled hedgerow. Their questioning aggres- 
sive chury followed me up and down the length of every field 
and lane. The songs of some were tolerably good and sweet 
and well sustained. Shortly after sunrise the familiar cries 
of herring gulls were heard over the arable land, and three 
cuckoos called together, two in perfect synchronance but 
slightly different pitches. With the sun beating down the 
fog, the rounded tops of the downs began to swim above the 
white swathes of mist resting in every combe, and I began to 
be conscious of the full emotional effect of dawn. The scent 
of dawn and of the farms I passed through in the early morn- 
ing, and a hundred other associations of sound and form, 
provoked continual nostalgic and wistful, yet supremely 
happy, emotions, so that I reaped the rest of the harvest of 
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dawn song almost in a dream—the roaring of a stockdove, 
the tinny “ sawing”’ of a cole tit and chattering of a sedge 
warbler, a cheery stave from a nuthatch, lazy chirrupings of 
greenfinches, abrupt rattlings from cirl buntings and the 
intangible and tenuous fluting of a woodlark swinging in wide 
circles hundreds of feet over the combe in a half-mile sweep, 
reiterating minute after minute his pure, remote mistle 
thrush-nightingale notes. Sweet and liquid was his fluting, 
of a peculiarly plangent quality rendering it more elusive 
and haunting than any other song I know, and musically 
superior to the skylark’s melody, though infinitely less joyous 
and varied. It is an unique song, always recognisable by a 
phrase that occurs again and again: a diminishing ¢zervee- 
tzervee-tzervee, mimicked by all the robins in the neighbour- 
hood, and often employed by the woodlark as a ground- 
note and also in flight; even on migration the flute-like 
flock-notes betray his kind. 

And so to another hot noonday lying for hours by a bab- 
bling stream, listening to the well-remembered songs of 
summer continuing through the heat of the day and freshen- 
ing with the evening breeze, the lazy soothing pourr-pourr-n 
of turtle doves sadly missed. The interminable falling plaints 
of willow warblers, a little thin in the hot sun, were hardly 
dominant to the emphatic dissyllables of chiff-chaffs relent- 
lessly beating out the hot minutes, with sharp, decisive 
opening and closing of bills, their zee-zew zee-zew rising and 
falling on and on, a dozen in a phrase at two a second, thirty 
or forty when really worked up. Disconnected and unevenly 
spaced, there is often a quickening of the zew, which is the 
bass note, or of two or three zews together. This gives 
character to the song, which wavers up and down a little, 
the majority of the notes being the treble zees: a gentle 
rambling pattern of warm summer and endless time, sung 
while the little bird is at rest in the intervals of his incessant 
flitting. . 

Whitethroats scolded from the hedges and_blackcaps 


answered one another with brief capricious warbles during} 


their quest for food, hovering, after the manner of leat- 
warblers, among the bright and sunlit pale green foliage 0 
the oaks and beeches, picking off the tortrix and spiders. 
But alas, these West Country blackcaps are poor singel. 
Their melodies may hardly be differentiated from the garden 
warbler’s even patter of perfection; the glory of the song, 
the loud lilting finale is unsung. One is tempted to declar 
that there is no bird-note, not even of the nightingale, 9 
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pure and so stirring as these free piping wood-notes of the 
blackcap—‘‘ a full, sweet, deep, loud and wild pipe ’—but 
the throaty love-notes of golden plover, teal and curlew are 
as pure and stirring. In its perfect form, which I have heard 
only in Hertfordshire, the song begins with a faint prelude of 
rather harsh notes, which quickly give way to a wonderfully 
clear and fluting melody, as if the restrained and classic 
notes of the blackbird had been charged with a new passion. 
The pitch of the two songs is, indeed, identical, and the two 
will sing together in perfect harmony, while the wild piping 
diminuendo often recalls the finest spring rippling of the 
robin. Early in the season the wild piping may not be 
attempted, and in many of the coastal districts of Britain, 
both east and west, seem never to be fully attained. In 
such instances, the pattern and continuity of the song being 
that of the garden warbler’s, it is often very difficult to 
differentiate between the two, both singers rambling on and 
on with an inconsequent and diffuse medley of notes. Pro- 
perly, the blackcap’s song is perfected as the season advances ; 
the phrases are much shortened and continually broken by 
the wild piping, which ends abruptly and unexpectedly. 

Also from the beeches came the strong persistent stutter 
of an occasional wood warbler, distinct several hundred 
yards away, resembling the uneasy “ticking’”’ of a robin. 
Reeling and falling, the stuttering merged into trilling- 
ticking notes (blue titmouse pattern, corn bunting cadence), 
and swelled into a liquid trill, pleasant to the ear, but mono- 
tonous. He occasionally varied the pattern by omitting the 
penultimate trill from the stammering see-see-see, or uttering 
the trill without the opening stutter. Less often he uttered 
through closed mandibles a prolonged, plaintive, plangent 
tewee. Its swelling tone recalled that crescending whistle of 
the nightingale, and bore a distinct affinity to the distant 
swelling notes of a woodlark and also to the high shivering 
plangent whistle with which a nearby tree pipit brought to a 
period a rush of melody in his parachute descent, with a 
suggestive arching of his wings on a topmost twig, as if 
envisaging further joy-flights. 

Of other sounds that one has learnt to associate especially 


-} with summer afternoons, there was the lazy and unfinished 
‘| mellow fluting of a blackbird, flapping a laboured way from 


tree to tree across the tiny meadow: the brittle rattle of a 


cirl bunting, almost identical to the rattle of a lesser white- 


throat, absent from this part of the country; the sprightly 
lilting of a goldfinch ; the dusty jingling of a yellowhammer. 
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These true songs were as essential to the summer scene as the 
screaming of the swifts and the harsh cries of the young rooks 
and starlings wheezing in the meadows after their labouring 
parents; first signs of the autumn dispersal. But most 
summery sound of all was the calling of distant cuckoos down 
the combe, gwuk-gwooing with tireless zest hour after hour, 
seventy gwuk-gwoos at a burst. The cuckoo’s cry is more 
nostalgic and fuller of associations with bygone days and 
scenes than any other. On those few islands where the 
cuckoo does not call, summer is a strange un-English season. 

As undercurrent to these special cries of summer were 
always the strong ripples of robin and wren, the waning songs 
of dunnock and great titmouse, the secretive chattering of a 
pair of magpies, the sepulchral croak of a waterhen in the 
sedges of the stream, and the thin ceaseless cries of young 
titmice swarming over the oaks—the rich simplicity of the 
English scene. And yet we were not sorry to fly back to cool 
evening on the Island, don sweaters and stroll along the sheep- 
path at the edge of the cliffs ; to see the deer bounding over 
the moor, the rabbits scuttering over the bouldered sidings, 
and beyond them the eternal sea stretching away 50 miles 
to the horizon. The evening was so fresh and pure, the Island 
so spacious; our liberty of movement unrestricted, our 
liberty of spirit untrammelled. We were free. On a calm 
night only the rare crying of a gull interrupted the perfect 
silence ; for once the winds and the waves were not warring. 
Nature was at one with herself and we were at peace with 
Nature and with ourselves. 

RICHARD PERRY. 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


WHEN English writers and back-bench politicians make 
demands upon the British Government for a detailed state- 
ment of Allied war aims they give joy and comfort to every 
American appeaser, pro-Nazi and Isolationist. Senator Nye 
and Senator Wheeler, in demanding that the President ask 
Britain for a statement of her war aims, have no friendly 
intentions. They are Isolationists seeking to create as much 
opposition to the President’s policy of aiding Britain as they 
can. They know that while the foes of Hitler can unite on a 
general principle like opposition to the Nazi régime, they are 
likely to disagree if any effort is made to define the ideal 
post-war world. Take the re-establishment of Czechoslovakia 
as an example. If Britain proposed that the Sudeten area 
should be included within its borders, Senators Nye, Wheeler 
and their ilk would protest that it was just such decisions 
which made the old Versailles Treaty unpopular and brought 
about the present war. If, on the other hand, Britain pro- 
posed that Germany should keep the Sudeten area they would 
roundly condemn this endorsement of the Munich policy, 
this crystallisation of the Chamberlain betrayal. 

The main object of those Americans who demand to know 
our war aims is in brief to throw the apple of discord into the 
ranks of those who oppose axis aggression. The more details 
there are announced the more material will there be to criticise. 
A detailed blue-print of war aims would not help the British 
cause, but harm it. It would not change a single Isolationist 
vote; it would merely refurbish the Isolationist oratorical 
armoury. In a recent Senate speech Senator Austin, Re- 
publican, of Vermont, made the shrewd point that Britain’s 
war aims would depend very much upon America’s war aims. 
The phrase “‘ war aims’”’ is used somewhat loosely to mean 
Britain’s post-war foreign policy, which will very evidently 
and obviously depend upon the post-war foreign policy of the 
United States. Senator Austin advocated a close Anglo- 
American co-operation after the war, a surprising and 
encouraging statement from a member of the party which had 
tuned its back on President Wilson’s hope for United States 
co-operation in the post-war world 20 years ago when it 
brought about the defeat of the Versailles Treaty. 
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The Republican Isolationists, it has often been said, are 
trying to keep America out of the last war. They are also 
banking on a swing against the Versailles Treaty and Woodrow 
Wilson to give them a Republican majority in the House in 
1942 and a Republican President in the White House in 
1944. Republicans such as Senator Austin, Thomas Dewey 
and Wendell Willkie fear that if the Republican party becomes 
identified with the Isolationist cause it will cease to exist as 
a major party. They do not believe history will repeat itself 
nor that the majority of the people will desire to sink back 
into their narrow Isolationist bed after the defeat of Hitler 
and sleep away while the rest of the world toils at post-war 
construction. The 20 years which followed the Versailles 
Treaty were marked during the first decade by complete 
Isolationism in which President and Congress alike shared, 
and during the second decade, that is to say after the signature 
of the Kellogg Pact, by an even more hopeless condition, 
The Administration moved in the direction of closer inter- 
national co-operation and the Congress in the opposite direc- 
tion of compulsory isolation. It was,a more hopeless cond- 
tion because it led to uncertainty. When the Administration 
was Isolationist you could at least be certain that it would 
do nothing; but when it rejected Isolationism you could 
never be sure whether it would translate its words into deeds 
or whether it would be pulled up short by Congress and belie 
all the hopes which other nations had built upon its professions. 

The first requisite for a reasonable post-war world is that 
the American Congress and Administration will follow the 
same foreign policy ; the second is that this foreign policy 
will not be one of isolation. More and more Americans are 
beginning to believe that if the United States had not been s0 
self-centred during the post-Versailles period the present war 
might have been averted. The popular view, however, is 
that the iniquities of Versailles were fundamentally re 
sponsible. If the only extant biography of some saint wer 
the brief prepared by the Devil’s advocate he would never 
grace a stained-glass window. In much the same way the 
Versailles Treaty has suffered from the fact that the views 
of its opponents have become accepted as the whole truth. 
In order to defeat it the Republican opponents of President 
Wilson conducted a violent campaign in which the faults d 
the Treaty were exaggerated and the motives of the men wh 
drafted it distorted. They were successful, so their views 0 
the Treaty have prevailed. 

It was also essential for the Isolationists to convince thet 
selves that the policies of other nations, particularly Great 
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Britain, were thoroughly unsound during the post-Versailles 
period and that American policy never had any harmful 
effect. American tariff policy had nothing to do with the 
1929 depression, neither had the American refusal to adjust 
the interlocking network of post-war indebtedness by negotia- 
tion. The successful Japanese attack on Manchuria in 1931 
was entirely the fault of Great Britain. In fact, now that the 
episode has become sufficiently remote for its outlines to be 
dimmed, Great Britain is boldly accused of having let down 
the United States by failing to back up an American plan for 
checking Japanese aggression. The nature of the plan is 
never stated. It cannot be. It never existed. To come down 
tomore recent years, Great Britain was at fault in not checking 
German aggression, while she was equally at fault in 1939 for 
taking up arms to check it. The Isolationists have begun 
to trip over their own contradictions. 

American critics of British policy have unfortunately 
always found allies in Britain itself among the Left Wing 
supporters. They, too, wanted to attack the British Govern- 
ment. They could cite the Isolationists as proof of the bad 
effect Government policy was having on American opinion, 
while the Isolationists could cite them to substantiate their 
version of events and their criticism of British policy. This 
weird unwritten alliance between the American Isolationist 
and the British Left Wing supporters still exists. The British 
crank, like the American Isolationist, is always demanding 
that detailed war aims be given. When the American 
Isolationist declares that it is nonsense to talk of helping the 
Democracies because Britain is nothing but a feudal State 
governed by a curious hereditary caste who wear old school 
ties and mutter perpetually, ‘It really isn’t done,” the 
English Socialist gulps hard, swallows twice, and declares the 
picture is all too true, but Americans must take heart, for 
after the war there will be a social revolution. Instead of 
taking heart Americans take alarm. If the only choice is 
between a Feudal England and a Socialist England, perhaps 
after all England is not worth helping. One of the debts 
which we owe Mr. Wendell Willkie is that he has been able to 
assure his audiences that England, like America, is a repre- 
sentative democracy and that it will no more become a 
Socialist nation than it is or ever was a Feudal nation. His- 
torians might object to the “ ever was,” but they don’t know 
the extraordinary picture the phrase “ feudal State ”’ conjures 
up in the average American mind. 

The writer once listened to a debate on the rights of the 
small business man (on March 8, 1935), in which the great 
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Senator Borah, who had more influence on American foreign 
policy during the two post-Versailles decades than any other 
man, delivered himself as follows: ‘‘ There was a time in the 
history of England when the monarch, the king, during his 
hunting days had the right to kill two peasant workmen as 
a matter of sport. It was an inconsequential matter. His 
destruction of the small man added to the pleasure and the 
ambition of the greedy.’”’ Some of the ideas current about 
modern-day England are equally fantastic. 

When confronted with cases of racial prejudice it is usual 
to lay the blame on the disliker rather than the dislike, 
When complaining of anti-Semitic feeling, for example, few 
Americans would think of blaming the Jews. But when the 
question of anti-British feeling is brought up, the usual line 
of approach is to admit that it is deplorable and unfortunate, 
and ask what the British propose to do about it. 

It is possibly irritating to find people who talk more or less 
the same language, behaving according to a pattern which is 
not American, more so than it would be to find that a Chinese 
or an Eskimo, who don’t talk the same or look the same, had 
habits and customs of his own. But it is not usually a ques- 
tion of “ finding ’’ an Englishman different. It is a question 
of creating him, of imagining him, different, of thinking up all 
the unpleasant characteristics which are not peculiar to any 
one people, but universal, and attributing them to the English. 
It is not John Bull who is being criticised but Jack Straw—a 
dummy made to be knocked down. 

Here again the Left Wing English intellectual finds a 
field for his activity. He can explain that it is not Jack 
Straw but Lord Straw who is the embodiment of all that is 
unpleasant, and be glad to find that Americans feel as he does 
about the English “ ruling classes.” 

These false impressions of English character deliberately 
fostered to bolster up a particular cause, that of Isolationism, 
will gradually fade when the need for them is no longer felt; 
that is to say as the Isolationist philosophy becomes dis- 
credited. The predominant feeling about England to-day, 
despite the efforts of the American Isolationists and their 
unofficial English allies, is one of intense admiration. The 
American visitor to England, says, ‘‘ I was wrong about the 
English. They have qualities I was unaware of,” or “ Under 
the stress of war those unpleasant qualities which we all know 
the English once possessed have changed.” The essential 1s 
that a ‘‘ better understanding ’’—is being fostered about 
England in the United States. 

Washington. DENYS SMITH. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


“THE COMING CRISIS” AND CAPTAIN LIDDELL 
HART’S “ WARNING ”’ 


To THE Epitor oF The National Review 


Sir,—Captain Liddell Hart suggests that the statement 
made in my article “‘ The Coming Crisis ”’ misrepresents his 
views. His claim is that his article in the Evening Standard 
of February 3, 1940, was meant as a “ warning’’; I shall 


therefore be grateful if you will publish the following extracts 
from this article. 


“.. . the margin of superiority required by the attacking 
army has continually increased... the attacking 
side needs at least a 3-1 superiority in weapons not 
merely in numbers of men . . . the simple arithmetic of 
relative man-power suffices to show that the Allies can 
never hope to attain an appreciable superiority in the 
quantity of trained troops while a calculation of Ger- 
many’s recent rate of equipping new divisions makes it 
very dubious whether anything like a decisive balance 
of weapon-power is attainable. But the prospect becomes 
different, for the better, if we turn from the dream of 
victory to view the reality of the checks which we, by 
our new strength for defence—of ourselves and our 
neighbours—have put on Germany’s scope for further 
aggression. .. .” 


It would appear from this that Captain Liddell Hart had 
no idea of the imminent danger of an enemy break-through 
on the Western Front, nor any idea of giving a “ warning.” 
In drawing attention to the growing strength of the German 
Army, which he underestimated, he was merely arguing in 
support of his well-known theory as to the ‘ impossibility ”’ 
of either side gaining a military decision by offensive opera- 
tions in war. My description of him as ‘‘ scouting the idea 
of there being any danger of a German break-through on the 
Western Front ” seems, therefore, a fair summing-up of the 
gist of his article when we take the concluding passage : 


“At the same time we ought to give due attention to 
the problem of easing the strain of war upon the life of 
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our own people. In this ‘ strange kind of war ’ the nation 
which comes nearest to maintaining peace-time normality 
is likely to stay the course best.” 


In other words, we were to carry on with “ business as 
usual.” Anybody reading this sort of thing as giving any 
“warning ’’ would be worthy of a lunatic asylum. Further 
weight was given to this theory by the Editor of the Evening 
Standard, who proceeded to publish leading articles support- 
ing Captain Liddell Hart’s own theory of “a new kind of 
war ’’ which would be decided by economic pressure, and 
attacking the Government for its very modest calling-up 
programme. 

The handful of .thoughtful far-seeing soldiers—among 
them our present admirable C.I.G.S.—who appreciated the 
danger, and the need for the drastic speeding up of our military 
programme received no shadow of support from Captain 
Liddell Hart. When the emergency arose which had been 
foreseen and against which warnings had been given in vain, 
the cult of “‘ business as usual’? meant that nothing was 
ready. France collapsed in consequence, this Empire is now 
reduced to fighting for its bare existence, and to going hat 
in hand to America begging for help which would never have 
been needed but for our Liddell Harts and their misguided 
supporters. : 

I am, Sir, 
THE AUTHOR OF THE ARTICLE. 
1, Hatherley Court, 
Hatherley Grove, W.2. 
March 6, 1941. 


THE REBUILDING 


To THE EpiTor oF The National Review 


DEAR SirR,—-We now know something of the thoughts and 
emotions of the 5th century men and women of Athens as 
they stood on the island of Salamis watching the Persians 
setting fire to their loved capital. But we wish that we could 
be certain that the new London would rise as gloriously from 
the ashes as did the new city of Athens. One cannot altogether 
stifle the apprehension that lack of money, plus a too hurried 
reconstruction, might saddle us with buildings unworthy of 
our great Metropolis. The sight of rows and rows of jerry 
built, box-like houses without design, character or nationality 
would be supremely depressing ; in fact infinitely worse than 
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ruins which at least demonstrate the price that British people 
are prepared to pay for their freedom. In the case of serious 
damage to historic landmarks it would be infinitely preferable 
to repair them even if this should prove more costly than 
erecting something new. Some people might suggest that 
the Londoners of the future would not miss what they have 
never known, but it is no less true to say that young Russians 
do not miss Religion because it has been cut out of their lives 
as far back as they can remember. This only constitutes a 
further proof of the deadliness of the danger in cutting our 
links with the Past, and too readily accepting a lower standard 
as natural or inevitable. Sir Christopher Wren’s plans and 
designs for the London he wished to build should be studied 
with the utmost care before any general scheme of rebuilding 
islaunched. It would probably be difficult to excel them in 
dignity and symmetry, and they could be followed as far as 
circumstances permit. The civilising influence of beautiful 
architecture is, I think, greater than is generally recognised, 
and a part of our present heartache is due to our fear lest 
future generations of our people be deprived of this advantage 
which we have enjoyed. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours, etc., 
STELLA DONNER. 
Crab Mill, 
Ilmington, 
Nr. Shipston-on-Stour. 
March, 1941. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
“ELIZABETH” AND HER NOVELS 


Mary, Countess Russell was her proper style, but she was 
known to all her friends as Elizabeth—the fictitious name 
that she gave herself when, as Grafin von Arnim, she wrote 
her first book and won immediate fame. And now to the 
already portentous account against Hitler is to be added 
this, that death has arrested that witty and charming pen, 
expressive of all its holder’s personality, stilled that small, 
high voice so apt, with its willow-warbler cadence, for 
unexpected remarks, and removed for ever from her friends, 
her adoring dogs and her appropriate setting a most original 
and delightful person. I add it to Hitler’s account because, 
had it not been for the war, she would not have fled to the 
United States from her Mas des Roses with its lovely garden. 
It was here that she meant to end her days. Elizabeth had 
no illusions, except, perhaps, about dogs ; but none certainly 
about human beings, singly or in the aggregate, none about 
the French, and most certainly none about the Germans. 
She knew what would happen and uprooted herself; and 
suppose that she was wise, for what could have pleased a 
German more than to have made life uncomfortable for the 
author of The Solitary Summer and The Caravaners? Had 
things been otherwise, she would still, under Providence, 
have been with us and with the things she loved. I can 
imagine her now, rejoicing in the rich, early promise of a 
Riviera spring, firmly rooted herself but uprooting plants 
and flower-clumps for their eventual benefit, or giving direc- 
tions to her jobbing gardener in fluent French uttered with 
that half-gay, half-plaintive cadence which she never altered 
to suit her language but which gave that language a new and 
original cachet. The almond trees would be in bloom, the 
peaches and prunuses would follow, and she would exult in 
each—for the beauty of Nature made her exult as she walked 
in the morning to her garden study, for the wall of which! 
once wrote a Latin couplet, or returned from it for lunch, or 
lingered in the sunset after exercising her dogs. I can imagine, 
too, getting before long a letter in her sprawling hand suggest: 
ing that it was once more time for me to take an early 
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aeroplane and arrive at Mandelieu by tea-time. That can 
never happen again, nor shall I ever sit under the shade of 
that medlar tree sipping coffee after lunch and tempting 
Elizabeth to say something mildly outrageous in revenge for 
having been tempted by her to tell things about myself only 
known—I hope—to the recording angel. One didn’t confess 
to Elizabeth, no, it was not that. She was anything but the 
amply sympathetic comforting mother-superior kind of person 
who elicits ; still less was she the companion-cynic with whom 
to swap sneers at the weaknesses of humanity. I doubt if 
she was a proficient comforter, but she certainly hated 
cynicism. The enchanting thing was that, combined with 
genuine humanity and emotions, not to speak of acute intelli- 
gence and a great stock of literary knowledge, she had a 
gprite-like mind which simply provoked one into defying 
the censors—one’s own censor, be it understood. And then, 
if one met her mood, conversation could become unbelievably 

y and comic, as in one of those marvellous dreams from 
which one wakes up laughing. As for sadness, she could join 
ina little agreeable melancholy too, with quotations from 
the poets and philosophers—I remember once that we talked 
of death all one evening after the ritual game of chess—but 
the cheerfulness broke in before long ; for she had a natural 
optimism, more delicate than Pippa’s, but as fervent, which 
could be illustrated from almost all her books, from the 
German Garden to The Jasmine Farm, and particularly from 
The Enchanted April. It was an infectious optimism, only 
failing a trifle in contagion when she was driving one in a fast 
coupé round the sharp curves of the grasse road with two 
hefty terriers sprawling and wheedling off one’s knee on to, 
orunder, the steering wheel. It was then a little difficult to 
share her assurance that all was right with the world, parti- 
cularly at the corners. But the apprehension was unjustified, 
and nothing untoward happened: indeed, everything came 
off brilliantly when one stayed at the Mas des Roses, from the 
deliciously arranged morning tray that was brought to her 
guest’s room to the first meeting in the garden after the 
moming’s work, the picnic tea on the beach towards La Napoule 
followed by a bathe and the evening hours when, sharing a 
sofa with her sleepy dogs, she cleverly managed to convey 
that her guest was providing all the entertainment. She 
was as good a hostess as she was a gardener, and that is to 
say all. Flowers grew for her because she loved them: and 
how she loved them was as magnificently shown by her 
roses and zinnias at Mougins as, doubtless, by all the flowers 
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she tended in her Pomeranian country-house and described 
in her first book many years before I came to be one of her 
guests. Always to love human beings in spite of disappoint- 
ment needs the quality of a saint, which she would not have 
claimed: but the things that never disappoint—the sun and 
the stars, trees and the flowers of earth, great poetry and 
great music—she loved without reserve, and with a response 
of gladness, fresh and youthful, that was a perpetual reproof 
to those who had allowed custom to stale their appreciation. 

Elizabeth, unlike the general run of writers, seldom spoke 
of her books, and never of her work in hand. Praise of them 
gave her great pleasure, and I do not know that she cared 
to have praise tempered by criticism: but literary vanity 
had, I feel, nothing to do with this attitude. Indeed, more 
than once she said to me: “ my dear Orlo, I can’t write”; 
and if I observed that her books proved the contrary, she would 
only agree that she had “a little way of saying things.’’ This, 
I believe, was a genuine modesty. Being herself extremely 
well-read and having a reverence for great literature, she 
looked on her own works not so much as literature, to be 
discussed and compared, as a contribution made by herself 
to the amenity of existence, her own life included. Therefore, 
she preferred that they should be treated as bits of herself, 
which permitted open compliments but not cold-blooded 
dissection. Besides, she naturally preferred the positive, 
warmth-giving attitudes to the negative, warmth-arresting 


ones: although she made no little capital out of it in her |’ 


books, she sincerely mourned that people in general loved 
each other so little and bored or loathed each other so much, 
and still more that people were so blind to the real secret of 
happiness. Mrs. Wilkins, in The Enchanted April, is a complete 
expression of this propensity. Some people have found Ms. 
Wilkins a little overpowering in her insistence that happiness, 
true happiness, produces immense outputs of love, for instance, 
in the conversation between her and Mrs. Arbuthnot after 
the first radiant day in the Mediterranean castello. The latter 
thinks it odd that her friend, having deliberately stolen away 
from her husband, has immediately written to invite him 
to come. Mrs. Wilkins says: “It’s quite true. It seems 
idiotically illogical. But I’m so happy, I’m so well, I feel so 
fearfully wholesome. This place—why, it makes me fed 
flooded with love.” 

And, on Mrs. Arbuthnot’s inquiring whether she thought 
it would have the same effect upon Mr. Wilkins, she goes on: 
‘““T don’t know, but even if it doesn’t, there’s enough love 
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about to flood fifty Mr. Wilkinses, as you call him. The great 
is to have lots of love about.” 

An earlier page describes what had happened to Mrs. 
Wilkins ; she had looked out of a window at the radiance of 
Italy in April (Mezzago was really Porto Fino) and felt happy 
without being good. 

‘How beautiful, how beautiful. Not to have died 
before this . . . to have been allowed to see, breathe, 
feel this . . . Happy? Poor, ordinary, everyday word. 
But what could one say, how could one describe it? It 
was as though she could hardly stay inside herself, it was 
as though she were too small to hold so much of joy, it 
was as though she were washed through with light. And 
how astonishing to feel this sheer bliss, for here she was, 
not doing and not going to do a single unselfish thing, not 
going to do a thing she didn’t want to do. According to 
everybody she had ever come across she ought at least to 
have twinges. She had not one twinge. Something 
was wrong somewhere. Wonderful that at home she 
should have been so good, so terribly good, and merely 
felt tormented . .. Now she had taken off all her 
goodness and left it behind her like a heap of rain-sodden 
clothes, and she only felt joy.”’ 

Whatever comment the saints and philosophers might 
make on that passage and on the moral of This Enchanted 
April, there is much truth in both ; moreover, this capacity 
for moral and physical elation at the sight of beauty was a 
capacity of Elizabeth’s, and one which gave half the colour 
to her books. 

But, of course, another capacity of hers, as an author, was 
that of expressing, because she realised with such comic 
certitude, how exquisitely men and women get upon each 
other’s nerves, and how they suffer from each other’s egoism. 
There is no book of hers from which one could not illustrate 
this. The reform of Mrs. Fisher in The Enchanted April is one 
instance ; and others can be found in that extremely amusing 
novel, Father, which has never had all the appreciation it 
deserves. Miss Alice Ollier, who tyrannizes over her brother, 
the vicar, in that book is a masterly piece of delineation ; and 
who could forget the account of James Ollier’s sufferings in the 
Swiss hotel whither he had been wafted by his sister’s sense of 
danger to him and injury to herself through the intrusion of 
a young woman into the village, and the culminating scene in 
which James and Alice, goaded by wholly different impulses, 
seek to elude each other in a secret dash for England, meet on 
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the lake steamer, and spend the whole night standing in the 
corridor of a Continental express, vociferously wrangling to 
the misapprehension and discomfort of sleepy French 
passengers ? 

‘““*Dare to say God to me,’ gasped Alice, beside 
herself at his calling the woman Jennifer. “ You swearing 
—you, a clergyman : 

‘“«* Oh, damn being a clergyman!’ cried James. very 
loud ; so loud that, had there been any English or 
Americans in that coach, the train being at a standstill 
they must have heard him. 

“And the French passengers, their eyes heavy from 
want of sleep, watching the uncontrolled and formidable 
pair still at it in the corridor even though it was now 
another day, supposing them to be husband and wife, and 
marvelling at the sorts of persons the natives of Britain 
married, groaned in profound disgust, ‘ Quel ménage !’” 

Of the monumental, all-embracing, breezy but terrible 
egoist portrayed in Vera I need hardly speak ; as a piece of 
sustained tragi-comedy it is, from a literary point of view, 
the most finished and complete of her works. Nevertheless, 
there is an element of bitterness in it which all her other 
books belie and which was not part of the real Elizabeth. 

I say “the real Elizabeth,” but, after all, it was only 
comparatively late in her life that I knew her, in the ’twenties 
of this century. She was living alone, and all her children— 
the “‘babies”’ of her early book—were married, most of 
them in the United States. So that the charming hostess 
of the Chalet Soleil below Moutana and of the Mas des Roses 
at Mougins was not, in all respects, the original Elizabeth, 
the wife of a Pomeranian Junker, who, in books that were 
half fiction, half autobiographical essays, drew a lightly 
fanciful picture of herself, of the ‘‘ Man of Wrath,” of babies, 
governesses and stray visitors, in a setting of country life 
and garden-gossip that was something quite new to a genera- 
tion slightly older than mine. Those books, Elizabeth and 
her German Garden, The Benefactress, The Solitary Summer 
and Elizabeth in Riigen are still delightful, more delightful 
even than that very amusing, rather cruel—but who shall 
say unjustified >—farewell to the German scene in The 
Caravaners. They described her life at Nassenhaide—that 
was the house’s name—without much fictitious embroidery. 
The opening pages of Elizabeth and her German Garden 
describe the house and surrounding landscape, while The 
Solitary Summer fills in many of the details. The picture 
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is that of a young English wife of a kindly, and certainly 
older, German husband, a happy mother, a conscientious 
if not very enthusiastic housekeeper and mistress of many 
servants, a passionate gardener, with a taste for solitude in 
a green shade, a tolerable performer of a chdtelaine’s duties 
to the countryside, but mutinously critical of German ways 
and habits and uncontrollably independent in thought and 
speech. On the testimony of one who knew her then and 
was her guest in Pomerania, it was a delightful home animated 
by the enchanting spirit of Elizabeth, and made additionally 
agreeable by the extremely amiable manners of the “ Man 
of Wrath,’ Count von Arnim. A certain amount of cere- 
mony and routine there had to be; there were many maids, 
none very well trained, and many rather loutish men-servants 
handing dishes in white gloves at the all-important Mittag- 
essen to which the whole family of children, governess and 
tutors assembled. Elizabeth hated hearty eating, witness 
her remarks on German holiday-makers’ habits in the descrip- 
tion of Riigen, and she was never tired of tilting at German 
guzzling: but she could not, in her own house, completely 
undermine German institutions, she could only reduce some 
of their grossness. But best of all—so I am told—was the 
inexhaustible spirit of laughter and gaiety which Elizabeth 
exercised upon her guests and upon her household. So it is 
not surprising that these are happy books, for her’s, German 
by marriage though she was, was a happy spirit even amid 
the ignorance, dirt and grossness which she saw among the 
country-folk, and the combination of servility, arrogance, 
narrow-mindedness, intolerance and grasping selfishness which 
she plainly descried among her hochwohlgeborene relations 
and acquaintances. Those were the days when German 
philosophy ruled in our Universities, when to speak of music 
meant German music and German players, the high days 
of Hegelianism at Oxford, of Joachim and the Saturday Pops 
and of ecstatic pilgrimages to Bayreuth. To us who have 
suffered so much from Germanity since then, it is doubly 
interesting to see how Elizabeth understood the Germans 
among whom, married to an intelligent, courteous German 
Liberal, she had accepted her lot with content. The content 
did not last, as the discomfitures of the unpleasant husband 
in The Caravaners bear witness. When it came to the test, 
a spirit such as Elizabeth’s could only stand for freedom, 
as her nation alone interpret it. Freedom to live, to think, 
to enjoy, to be yourself was, in her mind, the whole secret 
of living. She had the secret, and that is why her books, 
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even the earliest, are still so fresh. Her memory will always 
be green for those who knew her well. She was extraordinarily 
good company, for she combined what the French mean by 
“seriousness ’’ with an enchantingly unexpected wit. She 
wanted all her friends to share her gaiety, her joy in beauty, 
and her belief in love as the great corrector. She asked for 
affection because she gave it freely ; so that her house was, 
in the literal sense, her foyer. We, her friends, shall sadly 
miss its warmth. 
ORLO WILLIAMS. 


THE NIGHT BOMBER 


DEFENCE AGAINST THE NIGHT BOMBER. By Noel Pemberton 
Billing. Foreword by C. G. Grey. (Robert Hale. 2s. 6d) 
Mr. Pemberton Billing, known to his friends as P. B., is the 
stormy petrel of the air. In the course of his career as the 
protagonist of Air Warfare reform he has been ignored, 
shouted down, hustled on one side, carried out bodily, but 
from every knockdown blow he has come up again, bristling 
with zeal for the next attack. Though he has earned unpopu- 
larity in official circles, many of the reforms he urged during 
the last war have since been embodied in the organisation of 
the R.A.F., to the great advantage of that body. Therefore 
we shall do well to read this book. We may not agree with, 
or even understand, everything in it for many of his sugges- 
tions are framed for the expert only, but he arrives at certain 
bedrock conclusions which will repay consideration. 

The chief theme of the book, as its title implies, is defence 
against the night bomber. He begins by brushing aside 
such existing defences as he considers useless. Foremost 
among these he ranks the anti-aircraft gun. One wonders 
whether a bunch of articles which appeared simultaneously 
in the Press a few weeks ago, extolling the School of Anti- 
Aircraft Defence, was intended as a counterblast to P.B.’s 
attack. It is doubtless true, as these articles said, that 
‘“‘ Archies” have accounted for nearly 1,000 enemy aircraft 
since the invasion of the Low Countries, but how many of 
these were shot down in the dark? Incidentally, no one in 
this war has ever inquired into the derivation of the nickname 
‘“‘ Archie’ bestowed by the troops on the anti-aircraft gun 
in the last war. It came froma popular song with the refrain: 
‘“* Archibald, not this time.” An ominous soubriquet. 

P.B.’s indictment of the ‘‘ Archie”’ is damning. “If one 
imagines attempting to shoot a bumble-bee with a revolver 
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in a perfectly black cellar or, to use a simile more appropriate 
to this form of defence, ‘a bat in a belfry,’ then it becomes 
possible to begin to understand the chances of bringing down 
an aeroplane at night by anti-aircraft fire. Possibly the best 
definition of this form of defence is that given by an A.A. 
gunner who reported that he had spent the whole night firing 
at nothing and hitting it every time.” The argument that the 
barrage breaks up formations, sends the ’planes higher and 
finally causes them to flee back to Germany he meets by the 
inquiry whether they do in fact go home before or after they 
have dropped their bombs ? The claim that the noise of the 
barrage is reassuring to our own people he dismisses as a 
concession to hysteria. But the strongest support for his 
argument is to be found in the suave pronouncements of the 
B.B.C. News Bulletin. Night after night we hear the unctuous 
voice give out the official R.A.F. communiqué: “ Last night 
our bombers raided ; , . They met with severe 
anti-aircraft fire throughout ; nevertheless, all their bombs 
dropped in the target area, and such and such direct hits and 
fires were observed. From all these operations all our air- 
craft returned safely.”” As we listen, we never remember 
that what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. 

Searchlights P.B. regards as mere signals to indicate the 
whereabouts of areas which it is worth while to bomb. He is 
also a foe to the black-out. It lowers public morale by 
focussing our attention on our troubles, in the spirit of the 
mother in Punch who thus addressed her daughter: ‘‘ Helen 
will you please put your book down and attend to the raid ? ” 
Nor does it prevent our own or the enemy bombers from 
finding the places they wish to bomb, while parachute flares 
and fires can provide all the light the foe requires. The bored 
and patient J.P.’s who sit day after day doling out fines for 
offences against the black-out must, one thinks, begin to 
wonder what assistance the tiny ray between an ill-drawn 
curtain and the wall can give to a plane 10,000 feet up. 
Moreover, the universal darkness actually accentuates the 
course of rivers. 

As an alternative to the black-out, P.B. proposes a scheme 
of camouflaged lighting. He would cover the land, town and 
country alike, at regular intervals, with relatively small 
searchlights with a very short focus, wide angle beam pointing 
upwards. They need not be much more powerful than 
motor headlights. In fact, as a start, we could dot the 50,000 
square miles which make up England’s surface with a search- 
light in the middle of each quarter of a square mile, by using 
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the second headlamps which motorists are forbidden to light, 
Later on we could manufacture flashing or oscillating lights, 
The effect from above would be to create a ‘‘ dazzle’ some. 
what akin to that produced by an approaching motor, while 
from below the lamps would give us a form of twilight which 
would make movement easier. Coventry, apparently, was a 
“ slowing example” of successful black-out and we know 
what happened there, while the horrors of an air attack would 
be halved if rescuers could see their way about. 

The chapter entitled ‘The Tow Fighter ’’ is especially 
interesting. Fighter aircraft can only carry enough fuel to 
maintain them in the air for two hours, including their initial 
climb and final return to the aerodrome. Every time they 
go up on patrol or come down to refuel, the aerodrome must 
be lighted up, to the great risk of all concerned. This is the 
real drawback to night defence by fighters. Moreover, a 
‘plane may patrol for an hour and a half and only encounter 
the enemy just as he is thinking of coming down. What 
chance has he of victory under such conditions ? The author 
suggests that, through a simple coupling device which, as he 
explains at some length, can be operated in the air, the 
patrolling fighter should be towed by another ‘plane witha 
fuel capacity of eight hours instead of two. The fighter could 
remain in the air for the whole of that time, conserving its 
petrol and the energies of its pilot. On the approach of an 
enemy, the pilot slips his towline and goes into action with 
two hours supply of petrol intact. Many types of existing 
’planes could be adapted for use as “ tugs.”” They could also 
assist in the battle by releasing parachute flares. 

We have no space to elaborate these and other stimulating 
ideas, nor can we subscribe to such ambitious and extravagant 
proposals as the placing of every aerodrome and _ aircraft 
factory, with their personnel, underground. But the book 
leaves us wondering whether the author is not describing 
what the authorities who govern the R.A.F. will do in the 
next war, while refusing to entertain any such ideas in this 
But if then, why not now ? 


UTOPIA 


THE Hope oF A NEw Wortp. By William Temple, Arch- 
bishop of York. (Student Christian Movement Press. 3s. 6d) 
It is much to be regretted that the brilliant and versatile 
Archbishop of York does not restrict his utterances to the 
sphere of theology wherein he speaks with knowledge and 
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authority, but persists in trespassing into the sphere of politics 
where, as he himself admits, he is an unqualified amateur. 

In the broadcast addresses reprinted from The Listener in 
the present volume he treats impressively of the divine law, 
of freedom and justice, of prayer, of sin and redemption, and 
of kindred themes proper to a clergyman ; but unfortunately, 
in order to appear practical, he goes on to formulate pro- 
grammes of political action which merely reproduce bowd- 
lerised and reduced versions of the visionary schemes of the 
misguided intelligenzia of the Socialist-Labour Party. Far 
too many present-day parsons—specially those implicated in 
the Christian Social Union, the Industrial Christian Fellow- 
ship, and similar organisations—are endeavouring to keep or 
to recover their hold over the working class by adopting and 
repeating the slogans which they hear, amid the plaudits of 
the ignorant crowd, at the street corner. It is lamentable 
that the Archbishop should by his example in these addresses 
encourage them to continue to do so. 

Dr. Temple, it is true, has recovered from the pacificism 
which, like a pernicious anemia, debilitated his utterances a 
few years ago: 


“Of course we know now,” he says, “that when 
Hitler sent his troops into the Rhineland we ought to 
have driven them out again at once ”’ (p. II). 


So far, so good ; but how much better if this had been said in 
1936 instead of now. 

But Dr. Temple still thinks it necessary, in the style of the 
Socialist League, to apologise for the existence of the British 
Empire : 


“ There is much in British history and in contemporary 
British life which is open to criticism ”’ (p. 85). 

“There are some bad patches in our record ”’ (p. 99). 

“There have been episodes in history and features 
of its [the Empire’s] policy demanding the repentance 
which is man’s anticipation of God’s judgment ”’ (p. 122). 


Now, whatever truth there may be in these vague and 
unsupported strictures, it is certain that that is not the aspect 
of truth that needs emphasising to-day. For the continued 
existence of the British Empire is the one and only solid 
“hope of a new world ” ; and what calls urgently for emphasis 
in this present world menaced by multifarious dictatorships 
is that it stands for freedom and self-government ; for justice 
and equality before the law; for tolerance and kindliness ; 
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for peace and orderly progress ; for the conquest of disease 
and for the development of social well-being. 

The ‘‘ new world,” however, for which the Archbishop 
looks is the visionary Utopia of the Fabians, the Guild 
Socialists, the Federal Unionists, and other ideological groups, 
It appears to him that “ the whole economic system is now 
upside down ” (p. 16). Hence it will have to be superseded: 
the “ profit-motive ”’ will have to be eliminated or curtailed: 
the gains of landlords and capitalists will have to be reduced 
or wholly abolished, for “‘ the social function of the ordinary 
shareholder as such simply does not exist ”’ (p. 53), and so on 
indefinitely. 

It is pitiful that nonsense of this sort should come from 
such a source. For it tends to rouse expectations that either 
will not be realised, or, if realised, will result, notin a desirable 
“new world,” but in a “‘ red hell’ such as has been created 
in Russia. The grim fact has to be faced that when Great 
Britain emerges from the present war it will emerge ina 
condition of extreme impoverishment. It will have hard 
work to pay its enormous debts, and the money required to 
finance extravagant “social services’’ will not exist. The 
new world will be incomparably less attractive than the old 
one, and the Archbishop is rendering no service to his fellow- 
countrymen when he raises delusive hopes about it. 


TWO GOOD NOVELS 


MANHOLD. By Phyllis Bentley. (Gollancz. gs. 6d.) Foor 
oF Time. By Beatrice Kean Seymour. (Heinemann. 9s) 
It has been truly said that no one can understand the people 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire until they have read Wuther- 
ing Heights. Miss Bentley’s stories of her fellow-countrymen 
have something of the same quality of dour purpose hardening 
into obstinate determination, of long cherished grudges 
crystallised into cruelty and persecution. Sam Horsfall, a 
prosperous clothier near Halifax in the mid-18th century, 
builds his mansion of Manhold as an inheritance for his only 
son Richard. His sister has disgraced herself in his eyes by 
marrying Ned Gildersome, one of his own weavers. He 
refuses to help Gildersome by taking him into partnership, 
and Gildersome, led by his little daughter Ann, is drowned 
in the flooded beck outside the mill when on his way home 
from the interview. Thenceforward Ann’s life is dedicated 
to revenge on her uncle, through his perfectly guiltless son. 
She achieves the ruin of both, though Richard, it is fair to 
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say, required but little assistance to send him along that road. 
The story of Manhold is true in its essentials ; no one who 
knows anything of Yorkshire can doubt it. Yet surely the 
sombre picture might have been given a lighter and pleasanter 
side without transgressing the inherent probabilities. John 
Collier, the schoolmaster, is a fine character, but he only 
appears at intervals to display his complete inability to control 
events. There is also Roger Kay’s final sacrifice in trying to 
save Leah from the burning house as an illustration of the 
finer qualities of Yorkshiremen, but it seems a pity that their 
outstanding gift of loyalty through thick and thin is only 
apparent in a half-witted girl. We long for a Nelly Dean to 
counterbalance the consistent, cold-blooded wickedness of 
Ann. When Manhold fell, a smoking ruin : 


‘““ There were a curse on the place,” said the man who 
had declined to go in with Roger, excusing himself. 
“Leah often said so. Aye, there were a curse on it. 
It were wrong from t’start, were Manhold.” ‘“ Folk 
make their own curses,”’ said Collier sadly. 


A grim story, finely told, with true appreciation of the 
beauty of those hills before they were defiled with smoke and 
rime. 
, Fool of Time is sketched in lighter vein. We have all 
taken “‘ Sally ’”’ to our hearts in our time, and she and the 
Merrall family pass as momentary shadows across the stage. 
The scene is laid on the borders of Sussex and Hampshire, 
just south of Petersfield and opposite Butser. The author 
evidently knows and loves the country she describes ; one of 
the most fascinating corners of the South Downs, though not, 
as she says, their highest point. The story does not rely on 
plot for its undoubted charm. Carin Surrey, the victim of an 
unhappy marriage, comes back from the United States, 
where she has settled, to take her home bearings before 
deciding to wed the American who wants her. In those six 
weeks of family life with her married sister her problems dis- 
entangle themselves, somewhat unexpectedly from the reader’s 
point of view. The merit of the book lies in its character 
drawing. The family life is excellently portrayed. There is 
one chapter concerned with the drowning of a litter of kittens, 
so illustrative of the harm that men do and women undo 
that J. K. Stevens might revise his estimate, were he still 
here. At that stage of the story it seems impossible to forgive 
Simon, yet we learn to put up with him, as the others did. 
The book has only one fault, hardly to be excused in a pro- 
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fessed lover of Jane Austen—as the author proclaims herself 
to be—for the reason that Jane stood out against assimilation 
with the age she lived in. Throughout the work there runs a 
King Charles’s Head of the civil war in Spain and the bombing 
of Guernica, together with passionate assertions that Great 
Britain should have fought on the Republican side and that, 
had she done so, she would not now be fighting Hitler. No 
grounds for this strange assumption are given. Except for 
that, a very pleasant book. 


A DEPRESSING PROPHET 


THE CURRENT OF War. By Liddell Hart. (Hutchinson, 
12s. 6d. net.) This volume is not a book but merely a collection 
of newspaper articles, competitive essays and confidential 
memoranda, gathered together from the dusty files of the 
past 20 years. Most of it is entirely antiquated and obsolete; 
its main prophecies have been shown by recent events to have 
been false: its leading principles have been decisively dis- 
credited. Captain Liddell Hart has striven to maintain his 
reputation for prescience and profundity by omitting consider- 
able sections of many of the selected articles, and by adding 
introductions and footnotes intended to show that, although 
apparently he was wrong in what he said, he was really right. 
The result is much confusion and complete bewilderment. 
As a guide to the future Captain Liddell Hart has ceased to 
count. 

The truth is that Captain Liddell Hart has a wide know- 
ledge of machines and a profound ignorance of men. The 
best essay in this volume is undoubtedly the first, written in 
1922, in which he deals with the new mechanised warfare. 
He concludes 


‘The sum of our deductions is clearly that military 
operations in the future . . . will be carried out almost 
predominantly by fleets of tanks and aircraft, which will 
be maintained by communications based on the caterpillar 
tractor, with the aeroplane transporter as an auxiliary or 
secondary line of supply.” 


This was wisely and well said, and if our military authorities 
had pondered it and acted upon it our position to-day would 
be immeasurably better than it is. They did not do s0, 
however, and 11 years later (February, 1933) our author 
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published the second-best article in this collection, entitled 


“ The Grave Deficiencies of the Army.”’ So far, so good. 

But, unfortunately, the mechanically minded captain 
deduced from his principles two deadly conclusions which 
vitiate most of his later writings. The first is the general 
conclusion that 


‘““ When the two sides are equally matched in arma- 
ment and air support, experience has shown that the 
attacker needs at least a three-to-one superiority of 
force.” 


As to this dogma of the overwhelming superiority of 
defence over offence, it is sufficient to say that, if Sir Archibald 
Wavell had accepted it, he and his army would still be cowering 
behind the entrenchments of Alexandria. In particular, the 
triumph of Benghazi effectively proves its falsity. Men count 
as well as machines. 

Captain Liddell Hart’s second conclusion is particular : 
it applies to the present war. It is that Britain cannot attain, 
and should not aim at “ victory.” She should aim, it appears, 
at the ‘‘ conversion ”’ of the German people, and the establish- 
ment of a “‘ new order in Britain ready for extension abroad,” 
and so on. To this end, Captain Liddell Hart contends, 
Hitler’s ‘‘ proposal for a general disarmament,’ made after 
his conquest of Poland, should have been accepted ! Paralysing 
nonsense of this sort, interspersed with futile discussions of 
such topics as “‘ Should we go to the Assistance of the Finns ? ”’ 
and “Can Finland hold out?” reduce the value of this 
miscellaneous collection to rather less than nothing. 


UNWRITTEN HISTORY 


PREHISTORIC ENGLAND. By Grahame Clark, F.S.A. (Bats- 
ford. 8s. 6d.) The Batsford books are justly famed for the 
simply expressed yet scientifically accurate information they 
give us of our country’s history, as also for the excellence of 
their illustrations. Prehistoric England is no exception to the 
tule. The author has not been able to avoid altogether the 
pitfalls of technical jargon ; ‘“‘ skeuomorphism,’’ for instance, 
is a word startling to the lay mind. But the lay-out of his 
vast subject is excellently planned. Instead of taking us 
through each prehistoric “age ’’ in turn—Paleolithic, Neo- 
lithic, Bronze and Iron with their subdivisions—a method 
which leads to endless repetition and compresses the subject 
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into arbitrary watertight compartments, he divides his 
chapters under headings describing the essential needs of 
humanity ; Food Quest ; Dwellings; Handicrafts; Trade; 
Communications and so forth and traces the development of 
each through the thousands of years covered by his canvas, 
Every statement is justified and illustrated by discoveries 
actually made in these islands. Prehistoric England merges 
insensibly into historic England. Thus the Upper Paleo. 
lithic folk dwell in caves, which incidentally are still inhabited 
in some parts of France; the Mesolithic or food-gathering 
people excavated pit dwellings; Neolithic men, who had 
learned primitive agriculture, seem to have achieved stone 
houses in districts which provide such material; in the 
Glastonbury Lake village we find timber dwellings of the 
Iron Age. But all these types of housing overlapped and it is 
quite likely that in Saxon times people were still living in stone 
houses copied by tradition from neolithic times. 

‘“Flinting ”’ is an absorbing pastime. No walk through 
the fields can ever be dull if at any step you can pick up an 
unmistakable relic of men who actually trod that soil thou- 
sands of years ago. As knowledge of early settlements 
increases, more of us are able to indulge in it and here also 
we need not label each find with its appropriate date. With 
tools, as with all else, ancient types persevered long after new 
developments had come about. The delicate and beautiful 
handicrafts of the Bronze and Iron Ages can, however, only 
be unearthed from burial sites. They will come as a revela- 
tion to those who regard our progenitors in these islands 
merely as naked savages clad in woad and sitting in coracles. 
All this carefully accumulated and sifted lore is set out in 
rather over 100 pages of letterpress, profusely intermingled 
with excellent illustrations. It is a very remarkable achieve- 
ment. 


AN OFFICER’S EXPERIENCES 


EvENING Tattoo. By Brig.-Gen. A. F. U. Green, C.M.G, 
D.S.O. (Stanley Paul, 15s.) Recollections of what is coming 
to be called the Four Years’ War are a plentiful crop, but 
General Green’s reminiscences have a value of their own 
which make them instructive and interesting reading during 
our present conflict. He has an unusual gift for keeping 
himself in the background of his own autobiography, a mind 
more interested in drawing permanent conclusions than in 
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describing personal happenings, coupled with a talent for 
tracing a picture in a few lines, a wise taste in selection anda 
subtle sense of humour. 

1914 found him on the staff of the G.O.C., R.A., at 
Gibraltar. ° He hurried home with a draft of the R.G.A. which 
was formed into a battery of 4-7 guns and sailed with the 7th 
Division for Flanders—incidentally without its guns—and 
found itself instantly plunged into the First Battle of Ypres. 
The tale of his experiences as a battery captain during those 
awful four weeks is starkly vivid. He does not try to make 
history, he merely tells us what he saw and did, with military 
restraint and a very light touch. Others may explain the 
tactics of that historic action and its bearing on the war, 
General Green makes us see what it was really like. 

He illustrates his subsequent four years on the Adminis- 
trative Staffs of a Division and an Army Corps in France by 
useful remarks on the working of a staff in the field. No 
sooner was the war ended than he found himself transferred, 
as Chief Staff Officer to his Corps Commander, Sir Richard 
Haking, on the British Mission to the Commission Permanente 
Internationale d@’ Armistice, a body which assembled at Spa in 
November, 1918, and sat for nine months, entrusted with the 
duty of carrying out the terms of the Armistice. The history 
of its deliberations has never before been written, it is intensely 
interesting and wholly characteristic of our methods at the 
close of the last, or any, war. 

The Commission was, in point of fact, the solitary channel 
of cmmunication between the Governments on both sides ; 
the only means of finding out what the Germans were doing 
and meant to do in future ; the one reliable piece of machinery 
for enlightenment on what was going on. The German side of 
the mission arrived primed, down to the smallest details, 
with their needs and demands. The British and French were 
pitchforked into the Conference with no instructions and no 
procedure laid down. Nevertheless they got going, and in a 
very short time produced, with the aid of one clerk, daily 
reports which were sent to G.H.Q., the War Office, the 
Admiralty, the Supreme War Council and many other bodies 
and individuals. The list was arbitrarily drawn up, nobody 
ever asked for the information it contained, nor is there any 
reason to suppose that these documents were ever attended to, 
oreven read. The Peace Plenipotentiaries were wandering 
with President Wilson in the cloud cuckoo land of the League 
of Nations, and had no time to think of the urgent matters 
which lay to hand. The author publishes his notes on these 
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ignored findings in an appendix “‘ in the hope that some day 
. . . governments may learn one of the most elementary 
lessons which the soldiers have already learned for generations: 
that the logical sequence in solving any problem is: (1) What 
do we want to obtain ? (2) What are the facts ?° (3) What 
are the relative advantages on the side of the enemy and 
ourselves ? (4) What courses are open to him? (5) What 
courses are open to us ?. (6) Which is the best course for us? 
(7) What do we decide to do? (8) Having decided what to do, 
let us elaborate a plan. (9) Having elaborated a plan, action 
vigorous, continuous and sustained.” 

An epitome, which could hardly be bettered, of the Way 
political government is not worked. 

There are other delightful chapters describing, among 
much else, the task of supplying, from Malta, General 
Harington with troops and equipment to meet the Chanak 
crisis. Altogether a good book. 


GREECE IN 1917 


ZEGEAN MEMORIES. By Compton Mackenzie. (Chatto and 
Windus, 12s. 6d.) Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s readers wil 
welcome his final volume of recollections of the last war, 
One of the earlier three volumes, Greek Memories, got the 
author into hot water to so troublesome a degree that Zgean 
Memories appears in a somewhat different shape from that in 
which it was originally conceived. Interesting material about 
espionage has been suppressed, not because it could have done 
anybody or anything any harm, but because, says Mr. 
Mackenzie, “‘ I cannot be bothered with any more arguments 
about Intelligence work ’”’ (the author was Military Control 
Officer at Athens in 1916 and Director of the A2gean Intelli- 
gence Service at Syria in the following year). There neverthe- 
less remains a vast amount of illuminating matter dealing with 
political intrigue, national rivalries, and departmental jea- 
lousies, besides much else. Nor is the book lacking in lighter 
touches, for serious events in critical times are relieved by 
sonnet and dance and “ voyages over blue A®gean seas, in 
some of the most congenial company I have enjoyed.” 

The duties of a Director of the Intelligence Service at Syria 
were onerous and responsible. Mr. Mackenzie suffered pin- 
pricks, as a literary man is bound to do when the artistic tem- 
perament comes into conflict with Service traditions, and some 
entertaining exchanges of correspondence occurred. The 
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author does not mind telling a story against himself, nor does 
he shrink from publishing a rebuke, such as that which he 
received from Vice-Admiral Thursby for visiting Venizelos 
“without having first acquainted His Majesty’s Chargé 
d’Affaires.”” There is a frank account of the said interview 
with Venizelos. The author drew up a scheme to satisfy 
various ambitions without injuring Greek unity—a unity 
which he felt to be imperative for the future of British interests 
in the Mediterranean. During the interview Mr. Mackenzie 
assumed (and Venizelos smilingly agreed) that the Central 
Powers would ultimately be defeated, and went on to make a 
suggestion which Venizelos described at first as “ ridiculous ”’ : 
that Italy should be guaranteed the Dalmatian ports, that 
Slovenia and Albania become Italian protectorates, and that 
Corfu be ceded by Greece. There were, of course, compensat- 
ing proposals. It was over this incident that Mr. Mackenzie 
got his rap on the knuckles from the Vice-Admiral, who wrote 
that “in future, whenever you or any of your staff find it 
necessary to go to Athens in pursuance of your duties, you are 
first to obtain permission from His Majesty’s diplomatic 
representative.”’ ‘‘ But,’’ adds Mr. Mackenzie, “ the lightning 
which this thunder accompanied was practically a complete 
surrender to my scheme.’ There is a good passage on p. 177 
(from a letter to Sir Francis Elliot) with reference to Italian 
machinations at the time (April, 1917). 


“oe 


“We allow the Italians,’ the author wrote, “to 
intrigue with the Turks to massacre and expel and starve 
the Greek population in Southern Asia Minor. We allow 
the Italians themselves to starve the Greek population in 
the Dodecanese. We allow the Italians to suppress 
Venizelist papers and expel all Venizelists from the 
Dodecanese. We allow the Italians to make this unwar- 
rantable and unwarranted advance in the Epirus to 
gratify their ambition to seize Albania . . .”’ 


An illuminating comment in the light of what happened 23 
years later. 

There is a good story told of “‘ one of the most fatuous 
conferences held during the war,’’ when Mr. Lloyd George 
met Sir Francis Elliot and invited him to expound the state 
of affairs in Greece :— 


“Sir Francis was lucidity incarnate, but apparently 
his lucidity was too much for Mr. Lloyd George, who 
interrupted the British Minister in Greece by looking out 
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of the window of the hotel and exclaiming: ‘ What is 
that fellow playing down there?’ Sir Francis, taken 
aback, was silent, while Mr. Lloyd George gazed down 
with childlike eyes at the organ-grinder in the street, 
Presently Sir Francis heard a hollow voice in his ear 
murmur: ‘ You had better tell me afterwards about 
Greece. He can’t listen too long at a time to anything 
nowadays,’ and turning, he beheld the lantern jaws of 
Lord Milner.” 


There are some good illustrations from photographs, anda 
map of Greece. 


TREES 


TREES. A Book of the Seasons. By Richard St. Barbe Baker, 
(Lindsay Drummond, Ios. 6d.) Richard St. Barbe Baker is 
the Founder of the society of The Men of the Trees, a body 
which has done yeoman service in preserving fine woodlands 
and trees, as well as planting schemes to replace losses, 
This delightful book of tree studies is the product of his 
photographic skill and wide knowledge of arboriculture, 
Some of the pictures are of great artistic merit and the 
letterpress is very informative. A book for every country 
house and every lover of nature. 


DO NOT 
“PASS BY ON THE OTHER SIDE” 


No more striking example of the Parable of 
H e Ip the Good Samaritan can be had in our every- 
day life than that of the women and girls, 
° some mere children, to the number of about 
Is 10,000 annually, who pass through Rescue 


Homes in union with the Association, and 
D esp erately who, having “fallen by the wayside” 


through human lust, are rescued by the 
Needed g y 


modern ‘‘Good Samaritan,” the Rescue 
Worker. 


Will you be a “ Good Samaritan ”’ too, and assist us in the support of this 
Christlike work ? Gifts will be gratefully acknowledged by the Secretary, 


CHURCH PENITENTIARY ASSOCIATION 


Mary Sumner House, Tufton Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


Chairman: CANON J. K. Moztey, D.D. 


— 


